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SUCCESSFUL SPANISH BOOKS 


For Beginners 
Primeras Lecciones de Espajiol 


and 
Primeras Lecturas en Espajiol 
By 


CAROLINA MARCIAL DORADO 


A first-year lesson-book and a first-year 
reader. These two books contain short stories, 
anecdotes, amusing rimes, riddles, games and 
songs, gathered together by the author, who 
knew and loved them: in her childhood in 
Spain. They give local color and variety to 
the simple exercises. 

The books are written in the Spanish of com- 
mon usage. The student learns how to speak 
and write simple Spanish, and at the same . 
time becomes acquainted with the customs 
and character of the people. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 
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IMPRESIONES DE ESPANA 


CAp1z 


El viaje de Nueva York a Cadiz se hace interminable. Los pa- 
sajeros que han pasado en la gran metropolis norteamericana horas 
tan regaladas y dias de continua diversion, llegan a bordo extenua- 
dos, permanecen en sus camarotes, y alli descansan languidamente 
recordando aquellas gratas horas de placer, alla en el luminoso 
Broadway. 

En el saloncito hay algunos pasajeros de color macilento y ojos 
tristes, que suefian con el dia feliz de la llegada, y preguntan con 
voz débil y quejumbrosa por el doctor o por la camerera. 

Sobre la cubierta hay una hilera abandonada y solitaria de sillas. 
Yo me siento en una. .. . Enel cielo parpadea una estrella grande 
y luminosa y su luz argentina se refleja en el mar inquieto cual pla- 
teada estela de un barco apartadisimo . . . invisible. 

Alla en la solitud de la tenebrosa cubierta, mi alma evoca el re- 
cuerdo de los dias felices de mi infancia pasados en Espafia; y mi 
espiritu siente ante tales afloranzas y embelesos intensas nostalgias. 
En la soledad del mar inmenso nuestro barco se acerca sigiloso 
hacia el puerto espanol radiante de luz y colores. 

Por fin se distinguen los montes espafioles alla en lontananza. 
Mi corazon late con fuerza; en los seis afios de ausencia el carino 
hacia mi patria se ha acrecentado de tal manera que se me tarda el 
retorno ; una alegria sincera invade todo mi ser y se nublan mis ojos, 
pero mis labios sonrien, y sonrien con deleite sumo. 

El faro de Trafalgar nos saluda austero. Sobre su torre de 
cristales prismaticos brilla el cielo azul. Algunas nubecillas blancas 
flotan perezosamente por encima de las abruptas sierras. Los pri- 
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meros rayos del sol parecen saludar con sus fulgores delicados y 
suaves a Cadiz, la tipica ciudad espafiola. El sol va iluminando 
poco a poco los callejones sombrios, las callecitas estrechas, las 
plazas pintorescas con sus arboles diminutos y las casitas blancas 
con sus balcones espaciosos y sus altas ventanas. 

Alguien me anuncia que ha cambiado mucho durante estos ulti-. 
mos afios. Yo voy anotando los nuevos edificios que hermosean las 
amplias y modernas calles de la ciudad, el aseo de las calles, el febril 
movimiento comercial que va posesionandose de esa ciudad que 
vuelve a ser una ciudad activa y rica, y opino que las exigencias 
del siglo veinte no han ahogado por completo el alma medioeval de 
esta tierra primitiva. Las transacciones comerciales, la moderna 
especulacion han llamado de nuevo a las puertas de esa ciudad chi- 
quitina y progresista, pero su alma paradojica ha sabido combinar 
lo practico con lo poético, las nuevas actividades con las languideces 
moriscas que heredo de sus antepasados. 

Alli puede ver junto a los hermosos edificios de nueva planta 
las casitas de alegre patio andaluz, las azoteas orientales, con sus 
flores fragantes y sus pajaros cantores. ... Frente a las tiendas 
elegantes, en cuyas lujosas vidrieras lucen costosos objetos impor- 
tados de Paris, Londres y Nueva York, he visto al tipico vendedor 
ambulante con sus multiples baratijas de vistosa quincalla; y he oido 
a los vendedores de frutas, legumbres, pescados y flores anunciando 
con pregon lento y sonoro su modesta mercancia. 

En el silencio intenso de la noche placida, he escuchado ensi- 
mismada el rasgueo sentido de una guitarra y han llegado a mis 
oidos viejas y plafideras canciones. 

Tengo una pena, una pena 
Tengo un dolor, un dolor; 


Te quiero mucho, morena, 
Me esta matando tu amor. 


Es tanto lo que te quiero 
Que no puedo trabajar. 
Quiero sentarme a tu vera 
Y mirarte. .. . nada mas. 


Y me he confesado ingenuamente que Cadiz no ha cambiado. 

Qué importa que aumente el numero de sus nuevos edificios ? 
Qué importa que aumente el tesoro que guardan en sus cajas fuer- 
tes sus ricos comerciantes? ; Qué significa el hecho de que se hayan 
ampliado algunas vias? El alma sentimental de esta ciudad perma- 
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nece inalterable, languida, tristona, generosa, grande, muy grande. 
Es el alma espafiola, contemplativa, que labora humildemente y 
reflexiona sin apasionamentos, sin rencores . . . sin amarguras. 


GIBRALTAR 


La excursion de Cadiz a Gibraltar en el vapor Margarita es en 
extremo interesante. Casi todos los marineros son moritos que 
hablan con un delicioso acento languido, oriental. Se desvive por 
nuestro bienestar y van y vienen de aca para alla trayéndonos caldo, 
jerez, almohadas y flores con una solicitud que nos abruma y deleita 
al mismo tiempo. El capitan, que parece que nada tiene que hacer 
en el puente, se pasea en cOmodas babuchas y, o charla paternalmente 
con las damas de abordo o juega a ajedrez con los caballeros. El 
primer oficial, un muchacho simpatico y hablador, que tampoco 
parece tener gran responsibilidad abordo, nos asegura que el vapor 
sabe ir solo al puerto: “Hace 64 afios que el Margarita hace la trave- 
sia entre estos dos puertos y no ha perdido ni un tornillo.” El, sin 
embargo, ha perdido muchos. Lleva cuatro afios a bordo y pierde la 
cabeza cada vez que ve a una extranjera rubia. 

Mi compafiera que es rubia como una princesa de antiguas le- 
yendas, sonrie con esa suave sonrisa placida de las mujeres del norte. 
En sus ojos azules hay un dulce misterio, una inocente afabilidad 
que entusiasma al espaifiol, el cual no atina ya a alejarse de la rubita. 

El balanceo del barco me produce inquietudes terribles. ;Ira 
solo este vapor? me pregunto. No, alla arriba en el puente un mori- 
to con ojos sofiadores que miran al inmenso vacio, va dando vueltas 
a la rueda del timén musitando algo entre dientes. Con visible 
malestar y zozobra pregunto al enamorado oficial : “; Cree Vd. que el 
marinero que lleva el timon esta elevando una plegaria a Allah?” 

El oficial me mira con ojos burlones por encima de una espuman- 
te copa de Champagne: 

“No, nifia; esta tatareando una vieja cancion.” 

Lo de “nifia” me hace sospechar que se le ha subido el vino a la 
cabeza; voy a reconvenirle amistosamente ; pero le veo alejarse con 
la rubita. .. . En la cubierta de popa la orquesta toca suavemente 
un vals enervante y la feliz parejita baila y baila con el grato deleite 
y la completa abstraccién que produce el amor fugaz. .. . 

En la silla a mi derecha un padre franciscano de beatica faz y 
colosales proporciones exclama echando miradas fulminantes a las 
parejas, y no exento tampoco de malestares y temores: 
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Bueno sera encomendarse a Dios.” 

Por fin aparece la irmensa roca de Gibraltar. Parece un leon que 
duerme, que descansa o que tal vez medita preocupado. Las olas 
se estrellan perezosas a sus pies, unas nubecillas blancas flotan pacifi- 
camente por encima del arido pefion y sin numero de lanchas y fra- 
gatas van y vienen de la roca monstruo a las costas africanas y es- 
paniolas. 

En el muelle gritan los vendedores de flores y frutas, lloriquean 
pidiendo limosna algunos pintorescas mendigos, pitan las sirenas de 
las lanchas de vapor, y todos estos multiples ruidos se confunden 
con las lejanas y penetrantes notas de una corneta y con el repique- 
teo continuo de un tambor lejano, alla en la fortaleza. 

La ciudad se extiende por el lado oeste de la roca en una serie 
de calles estrechas, de casitas cuadradas y blancas en su mayoria, 
como casas de mufiecas. La vista de estas casitas alegra mi alma. 
Son idénticas a las espafiolas: blancas, de azul delicado, de suave 
color de rosa o de amarillo tenue ; los mismos balconcitos coquetones 
y los tejados de acanelada teja de un rojo vivo; la misma profusion 
de flores: la misma clase de cafés, de tiendecitas y bodegones donde 
se reunen los desocupados a beber manzanilla y aguardiente, y a 
cantar malaguefias y soleares con unos “ayes” que llegan al alma. 

Las casas de comercio, los cafés y los tienduchos son de aspecto 
puramente espanol, pero tienen letreros en inglés. Son ingleses 
también los soldados de casaca encarnada y bastoncillo de bambu 
flexible y las mujeres de rosada tez, de impavidos ojos azules y cuer- 
pos angulosos y desgarbados. Alli vende Inglaterra su aromoso te 
y sus ricos pafios ingleses. Pero la ciudad y el alma de Gibraltar 
son tan espafiolas como lo eran en 1704, cuando la Gran Bretafia se 
posesiono de la roca invulnerable. 

Por las calles caminan, en chancletas, imponentes moros de flo- 
tantes tunicas y blancos y vistosos turbantes; indios de tez oscura y 
ojos penetrantes; espafioles de sombrero cordobés y ancha faja; 
agraciadas andaluzas de ojos negros; avidos turistas; marineros 
de todas las naciones del mundo; y el policia inglés, robusto, erguido, 
impasible . . . mirandolo y vigilandolo todo. 

Al toque de retreta se cierran las puertas de la ciudad. En Gib- 
raltar solo pernoctan ciudadanos ingleses o residentes de alli; a los 
demas se les exige un pase. Los jornaleros espafioles de San Roque, 
pueblo vecino, tienen que abandonar la ciudad antes de la caida de la 
noche. 
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A la hora del crepusculo repiquetea lentamente una campana, y 
al oir aquel sonido quejumbroso que tiene un caracter tétrico de 
alarma y peligro, se llena la calle de abigarrados trabajadores es- 
pafioles, los cuales se apresuran a salir de la ciudad antes de que las 
puertas de la muralla se cierren. La inmensa mole roquiza se extre- 
mece con un fuerte cafionazo y el oficial de guardia marcha hacia la 
entrada. Le acompafia un piquete de soldados: se dirigen a cerrar 
las puertas marchando silenciosos y arrogantes a los acordes de las 
flautas escocesas y de los tambores ingleses. 

Al toque de diana se oyen de nuevo acordes marciales: es que 
una compafiia marcha a abrir las puertas de la fortificacion, Van 
aquellos soldados erguidos, tiesos; cruzan las estrechas calles; sus 
chaquetas encarnadas con botones plateados se destacan y brillan con 
los primeros rayos del sol, y sus pasos acompasados y precisos re- 
suenan a unisono sobre el limpio empedrado del pavimento. 

Por la noche el aspecto espafiol de Gibraltar se intensifica. Las 
calles adquieren una animacion notoriamente espafiola; los cafés se 
llenan de gente; en las esquinas hay grupos de desocupados que en- 
vueltos en airosas capas espafiolas discuten acaloradamente ; sin nu- 
mero de muchachas con flamantes mantones de manila, adornadas 
sus graciosas cabezas con claveles dobles o fragantes jazmines, char- 
lan en las aceras, en las puertas y en los balcones y se rien con risa 
franca y alborotadora; de cuando en cuando se escucha fugazmente 
el repiqueteo de unas castafiuelas, el rasguear de una guitarra y des- 
pués los frenéticos aplausos y “; oles!” del excitado publico de algun 
café cantante. 

; Espafia, ; Espafia! Yo te siento y te veo en todas partes. Has 
entrado y te has posesionado de la roca invulnerable. ; Qué importa 
que los centinelas ingleses guarden tus puertas y que los policias 
vigilen tus calles aseadas? El alma espafiola y sutil se ha deslizado 
por entre las garitas severas y silenciosas, y su mano que acaricia, y 
enloquece, ha puesto el sello de su personalidad fascinadora y pin- 
toresca en las casitas de alegres colores, en el andar reposado de su 
gente, en la indolencia comercial de los vendedores, siempre galantes, 
en las diversiones sugestivas de esa plaza fuerte “inglesa,” que aun 
hoy se extremece y emociona al oir los trémulos “ayes” de unas 
malaguefias quejumbrosas, y se entusiasma al ver los bailes an- 
daluces, tan languidos, tan apasionados, tan llenos de ondulaciones y 
de misterios. 


CaroLinA Marcriat Dorapo 


New York City 


EL ALMA DE TOLEDO 


En medio de la desierta llanura castellana, azotada del viento, 
amarillenta por los siglos, asentada firmemente sobre las rocas, esta 
Toledo, la ciudad espanola de mas rancio abolengo, la que ha visto 
cuatro imperios, aportado su contribucion a cuatro civilizaciones 
romana, gotica, arabe, castellana—y la que fué en su tiempo capitali- 
dad de uno de los mas vastos imperios que registra la historia. 

Circundada en forma de herradura por el rio Tajo, teniendo al 
norte una dilatada vega, al sur los montes de Toledo, la ciudad es un 
verdadero laberinto de calles estrechas y empinadas y de pequefias 
plazas irregulares, de callejones sin salida. A trechos, junto a una 
casita minuscula que, por sus dimensiones, parece de carton se alza 
una antigua mansion seforial, con robustas rejas y celosias en los 
balcones, con grande escudo sobre la puerta de enorme aldabon y 
florido herraje. Por todas partes, columnas, arcos, bajorrelieves, 
estatuas, arabescos; por todos lados, hornacinas e imagenes, aun en 
aquellos lugares sOrdidos y mal afamados donde, como dicen las con- 
cesiones eclesiasticas para su establecimiento, “se hacen grandes 
ofensas a Dios.” 

Aunque por Toledo hayan pasado cuatro civilizaciones, el carac- 
ter de la ciudad es predominantemente arabe y, en general, medioe- 
val. Una visita a esta ciudad castellana nos ensefia mas, y nos da una 
vision mas clara y precisa de lo que fuera un pueblo de la Edad 
Media, que varios cursos de historia y arqueologia. Porque Toledo 
es eso, una ciudad medioeval por cuyas puertas no parecen haber 
penetrado, por fortuna, ni las luces ni el soplo del siglo XX. Tal vez 
sean Toledo y Brujas las dos tinicas ciudades del mundo moderno 
que conserven tan patente su timbre medioeval. En Toledo hallaran 
los historiadores memorables paginas, escritas en piedra, de la his- 
toria de Espafia; los arquedlogos, monumentos de todas las épocas y 
estilos; los artistas, insuperables modelos del arte nacional; los 
poetas, motivos de inspiraciOn ; los amigos de la leyenda, caudal bas- 
tante para inundar de poesia todas las ciudades prosaicas y mercan- 
tiles que no son capaces siquiera de envidiar las glorias de Toledo. 
No hay en toda la poblacion ruina, rincon, solar que no tenga asocia- 
da alguna gustosa y sabrosa leyenda. 

Si no mejor, al menos con mas elocuencia que en las historias, 
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esta escrito el pasado en los monumentos. Al ojear las paginas de 
un libro, por documentado y expresivo que sea su verbo, no:- hacemos 
mas que leer; en presencia de un monumento, el animo medita. Y 
estas viejas ciudades espafiolas, como Toledo, son monumentos del 
pasado ; ciudades en cuyo sereno ambiente el alma descansa y sueifia ; 
extrafias ciudades donde la fisonomia de una época, y hasta las an- 
tiguas maneras y costumbres se conservan como si el espiritu de sus 
antepasados y sus ideales se hubieran petrificado. De estas ciudades 
seculares se ha olvidado, a Dios gracias, el progreso. Y aunque por 
sus puertas se haya entrado algo de lo moderno, y la civilizacion les 
haya dado algunas pinceledas prosaicas, es tan firme y enérgica su 
personalidad que ni los hilos telefonicos, ni el pavimento asfaltado, ni 
los focos eléctricos logran desvanecer su caracter legendario, Di- 
rianse protegidas por el hado familiar de los antepasados, los que in- 
fundieron su alma a la ciudad. El curso de los siglos, con su cabal- 
gata de hombres nuevos, de nuevas ideas, no ha sido capaz de borrar 
la fisonomia augusta de la ciudad. Sus antiguas murallas, sus rotos 
arcos, sus ruinas heroicas, sus monumentos y sobremanera sus ancia- 
nas tradiciones le dan un caracter venerable. Por estas ciudades 
silenciosas, dormidas, muertas, como Toledo, parece vagar la som- 
bra de ancianos; de ancianos que en la edad moza dieran lustre a 
las armas, o las letras, o la religion, o la realeza: que serian poetas 
en Cordoba, monjes en Burgos, capitanes en Toledo, cortesanos y 
patricios en Salamanca. 

Hay algo patético en estas ciudades seculares, con un recuerdo 
en cada piedra, con una leyenda en cada ruina, que nos hablan de 
épocas gloriosas y nos estremecen el corazon. Para los que aman 
por igual la leyenda y la historia, poseen una fascinacion irresistible ; 
alma adentro se les mete su poesia intima. !Y qué sutil encanto 
vagar por sus calles, solo, al filo de la medianoche, cuando la ciudad 
duerme, y el suave resplandor de la luna pone sdlo—como si la 
palida luz temblase de emocion y de respeto—un claro tono en aque- 
llos monumentos que resistiendo la pesadumbre de los siglos, nos 
dan la sensacion de las cosas eternas y nos brindan la serena evoca- 
cidn de los viejos tiempos de la raza; errar por ella en el silencio, en 
la soledad de la noche, escuchandose solo el rumor de una corriente 
o el bramar del viento en la alameda; andar con pasos timidos, teme- 
rosos de romper su silencio, por sus calles angostas, laberinticas, que 
llevan nombres sonoros de grandes capitanes, de renombrados hechos 
de armas, de piadosos varones, de magnates y descubridores; pasar 
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bajo sus arcos rotos, desembocar en sus plazas irregulares, en al- 
gunas de las cuales tantos toros y caflas se corrieran y tantos autos 
de fe se celebraran, y entre cuyos edificios desiguales, sobrepuestos 
en anfiteatro, se destaca algun sombrio monasterio ; acercarse a dele- 
trear tal o cual inscripcion en los muros escrita siglos ha; y seguir 
finalmente una calleja tortuosa y empinada para salir inesperadamen- 
te a un torreon, a un trozo de muralla, que da a la vega. Si se quiere 
una sensacion historica irresistible, vaguese por sus calles a esta hora 
en que la ciudad duerme. Y si conocemos su historia, sus ancianas 
costumbres, sus tradiciones, imaginaremos vivirlos, imaginaremos 
que todo ello no ha muerto, que la ciudad reposa y al despertarse 
mafiana va a mostrarnos el mismo cuadro de siglos atras. 

Para todas estas ciudades venerables pedimos a la civilizacion 
un piadoso olvido. No hay esplendor comparable con su poesia le- 
gendaria. Para nada tiene que mezclarse alli el progreso. En los 
muros ruinosos de todas ellas grabariamos nosotros este bando de un 
poeta: “En nombre de‘los poetas y los pintores, en nombre de los 
sofiadores y los estudiosos, se prohibe a la civilizacion poner su mano 
destructora y prosaica en una sola de estas piedras.” 

Esta ciudad que languidece hoy entre las ruinas y los recuerdos 
de su grandeza pretérita, que apenas si tiene vida, con sus calles casi 
desiertas y a trechos salpicadas de musgo, por las cuales raramente 
se ven circular mas que sacerdotes, beatas, labriegos y alguno que 
otro turista, seguido siempre, como una maldicion, de un enjambre 
de rapaces y mendigos; esta ciudad apacible y monacal, cuya pob- 
lacion de veintitantos mil habitantes casi no alcanza a la mitad del 
numero de obreros que en la sola industria de sederia ocupaba en el 
siglo XVI, cuando la gran urbe toledana excedia de doscientos mil 
habitantes ; esta ciudad callada y pacifica, fué en lo antiguo ruidosa 
y turbulenta como ninguna; sus calles han presenciado rebeliones sin 
cuento, matanzas formidables de cristianos, de judios, de arabes ; por 
ellas han paseado sus rivalidades y odios principes y prelados, y han 
visto levantarse al pueblo contra los nobles o la iglesia, a los nobles 
contra los reyes, y a unos bandos contra los otros; alli las luchas de 
familia, los Laras contra los Castros, los Silvas contra los Ayalas, 
con tanto encono y perfidia como los Capuletos y Montescos en 
Verona. De alli sali6, cuando Toledo era el rifion de Espafia, el 
movimiento de los Comuneros en defensa de los derechos de la na- 
cién frente a las exacciones causadas por la politica exterior del 
César. 
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Las ruinas de esta ciudad nos recuerdan que estamos en el hogar, 
en la casa solariega, de las mas esclarecidas familias espafiolas. 
Vense alli, subsistentes unos, en ruinas otros, los palacios de Tras- 
tamara, de Villena, de los Vargas, de los Albas, etc., el solar donde 
estuvo el palacio del rey don Pedro, del que solo queda por toda 
memoria una inscripcidn arabiga que dice: Externa prosperidad y 
perpetua gloria al senor de este edificio, en la plazuela de Santa Isa- 
bel; y el solar que ocupaba la casa de Juan de Padilla, derribada por 
orden del emperador, y arado y sembrado de sal. Alli se ven pala- 
cios tornados en almacenes, en talleres 0 en casas de vecindad ; otros 
que son habitacion de labriegos, como el palacio de Galiana. Y entre 
los edificios mejor conservados y que mayor interés pueden tener 
para quienes hagan una peregrinacion a Toledo, figura la casa de El 
Greco, convertida hoy en museo de sus obras. 

Los cuadros de este peregrino maestro, que nuestra critica con- 
temporanea esta sacando de la injusta pretericion que durante siglos 
padeciera, estan en Toledo en su propio ambiente. En ninguna 
parte lucen tanto los cuadros llenos de austeridad y vigor de este 
gran maestro de pintores como en Toledo. Su ascetismo aristocrati- 
co, su espiritualidad y gravedad se comprenden mejor en aquella at- 
mosfera de templos, monasterios y palacios sefioriales. Es alli, me- 
jor que en parte alguna, donde se percibe la justeza de sus tonos 
frios, que son los mismos del paisaje y del cielo toledano, y que sus 
coetaneos, acostumbrados a los colores calidos, no apreciaron con 
la debida justicia. Aunque nacido en lejanas tierras, luz y gloria de 
Toledo es El Greco. Pinté las cosas mas admirables, y también las 
mas desdichadas, y conforme lo retrata con frase exacta Pacheco, 
“lo que él hizo bien, nadie lo hizo mejor, y lo que hizo mal, nadie lo 
hizo peor.” Fué desde luego un genio archiespafiol y genuinamente. 
toledano. 


M. Romera-NAVARRO 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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SIX WEEKS IN MADRID 


When I left New York, bound for Cadiz on the gallant little 
Steamer Escolano, my mind was firmly made up not to do either 
one of two things: not to dignify a bull-fight by my presence, not 
to improve my mind by taking the Course for Foreigners in Madrid, 
or any other work which necessitated opening a book. Rather 
would I grow up an ignoramus than attempt to drive my jaded brain 
and weary eyes to conquest of more mere book-knowledge. The 
summer of 1920 was to be devoted to rest and amusement. The 
amusement materialized, but not the rest, except that pleasant inter- 
course with one’s fellows carries with it a mental relaxation at times 
equivalent to physical rest. 

I did witness a bull-fight. I did take the very courses which I 
had been dodging ever since the first placard announcing them was 
posted in Philosophy Hall, Columbia University. 

| am not sorry that I broke both resolutions. I feel that I have 
graduated from the bull-ring, that my education in that respect is 
complete, because my power of assimilation will not permit me to 
pursue the study further, even though I remain forever among the 
SUSPeNnsos. 

I hope sometime to take the work in Madrid again, not the sum- 
mer, but the autumn course, which is considerably longer. I left at 
the end of six weeks with a feeling of incompleteness. I had had 
just enough to make me want to do more—at some future date. 

The most inspiring part of the work to me was the course in 
phonetics. I am not an enthusiast on phonetics as a general rule. 
What Sefior Navarro Tomas gave us in his daily lectures was not 
scientific exposition of the subject, but practical talks on Castilian 
sounds applied to the needs of English-speaking students. I felt 
that I had never before known anything about proper pronunciation 
of Spanish. While I did not succeed in correcting all my errors— 
ni mucho menos—l\ at least learned to detect them often in the 
speech of others and sometimes in my own! 

I was sorry when that part of the work came to an end, as it 
did after four weeks. I felt as if I had been taken to the top of 
a mountain and let down again before I had had an opportunity to 
vaze on the view below. 
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The same thing might be said of the other subjects. There was 
a complete change after four weeks, and a different course of lec- 
tures of two weeks’ duration was begun. This system permits great 
flexibility in the date of matriculation and makes it possible to give 
lectures on a great variety of subjects; the first four weeks, gram- 
mar, literature up to the present century, commercial correspon- 
dence, phonetics ; the last two weeks, history, geography, art, mod- 
ern literature. 

Of course, in so brief a time, it was impossible to give more 
than the merest outline of any of these subjects. Even so, the stu- 
dents who had had no opportunity for such study at home must have 
gotten a very valuable general idea of Spanish life and literature. 

I regretted that lectures on all these subjects could not have been 
given daily during the entire six weeks, and the student allowed to 
elect those which he most wanted. It seems to me more likely that 
such a change will be made when the attendance grows large enough 
to permit it. The present defect, if one may call it such, is a defect 
of youth. Obviously, with fifty or sixty students and a moderate 
tuition fee of one hundred pesetas, it would be impossible to offer 
seven or eight elective courses. 

So much was done for us, there was such an earnest spirit of 
progress and helpfulness pervading the atmosphere, that I hesitate 
to speak of defects and deplore the lack of a more euphemistic word. 
I am sure that a Spaniard would find a much more graceful way of 
saving it. 

Another regrettable detail was the difficulty of properly grading 
the classes. This was not entirely due to the small number of stu- 
dents, but rather to the great reluctance on the part of a C or D 
section to be labeled at all. Every time such a classification was 
attempted a howl of, protest arose from all sections save the adelan- 
tados, with the result that after Fulano, Mengano, and Zutano had 
been placated, not much was left of the original lines of division. I 
remember one class in which college professors who were specializ- 
ing in phonetics, worked side by side with a youth who pronounced 
mucho like the two English words, “much-oh”! This, as I say, 
was not the fault of the administration, rather its misfortune. 

Outside the phonetics course, | was personally much interested 
in commercial correspondence. We were a small group, but a very 
enthusiastic one. We sincerely lamented our small size, which re- 
sulted in a discontinuation of the course. This was the only class 
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for which we were required to make daily preparation. We did it 
with hearty good will, and | shall not forget our consternation when 
we found that we had to miss one lesson because the instructor 
was an /nterventor de la Loteria and had to absent himself for a 
saqueo. 

[ am emphasizing, perhaps too much, the especial lines of work 
which appealed to me. I should not fail to state that the lectures 
on literature, grammar, art, and history were attended by large and 
enthusiastic groups of students from all parts of our own United 
States, England, France, and Japan. 

Another feature of the work was Lecturas de Textos twice a 
week, Clases Practicas de Fonética three times a week. | noticed 
that they were cut more frequently than the other courses, quite 
likely because at least a part of the time they took place at seven 
o'clock in the evening. It seems as if one should say “seven o'clock 
in the afternoon.” We had classes from nine o'clock until eleven in 
the morning, and from six until eight in the afternoon, dinner at 
nine o'clock. Life seemed a perpetual afternoon. 

It was just growing dark at seven o'clock of a beautiful August 
day, and the Paseo de la Castellana drew our all too willing foot- 
steps away from the class-room door out into the open. The Paseo 
de la Castellana is Madrid's most fashionable thoroughfare. In the 
winter it is thronged with luxurious motors and pleasure-seeking 
pedestrians. In July and August it was so quiet and peaceful that 
it might have been the main street of one of our own country cities 
but a very beautiful main street, with its spreading trees and broad 
boulevard. 


An occasional ox-team or donkey-cart reminded us that we ac- 
tually were in Spain, and if we wanted to make assurance doubly 
sure, we sat down at one of the tables which line the wide sitlewalk 
and sipped an horchata or a leche merengada as we watched the 
electric tramways go by, always on what seemed the wrong side 
of the street. I never did decide whether it was expedient to turn 
to the right or to the left. Whichever way I decided, I always 
seemed to be playing at cross-purposes with the crowd. 

A more secluded spot than the Paseo de la Castellana beckoned 
invitingly to us about afternoon-tea time. There is a vaqueria on the 
corner of the Paseo de la Castellana and la Calle Rafael Calvo, only 
a block from the university, where one may imbibe hot or cold 
drinks and knowledge of Spanish at the same time. 
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I remember how strange the bill of fare looked to me at first. 
| ordered everything on it—not at one sitting, to be sure—and finally 
settled on tea and mojicén. I confess that on occasions I ate two 
whole mojicones. I learned to eat thick Spanish chocolate and clean 
the cup with a remnant of bizcocho as neatly and completely as if | 
had been to the manner born. I learned the custom of clapping my 
hands to attract the attention of the dilatory waiter. Waiters are 
always dilatory in Spain, and quite properly so. In Spain one goes 
to the café to stay for a time to chat with one’s friends and while 
away the time, not, as in America, to swallow a hasty draught and 
be gone. 

I have fond recollections of a small group of congenial souls 
who, not content with a short half hour passed in the vaqueria just 
before the six o'clock lecture, used to betake themselves after the 
morning classes to a certain restaurant in la Calle San Jeronimo, 
known as Viena. There we ate American ice cream called helado 
Reina Victoria or Crema Real. It was about as difficult to decide 
between the merits of the two as it was to determine whether or 
no one really should go to a bull-fight just once. Most of us did 
vo—just once. 

I seem to be over-emphasizing the culinary side of life. Not so. 
The agreeable society, the company of good fellows that we were 
sure to find, was the greatest attraction which made our daily ice 
cream, mojicén, tea, and bizcochos indispensable. 

I have felt many times since I returned that the pleasant associa- 
tions which we formed, the friendships that we made among the 
Spanish people and among our own countrymen, were worth the 
cost of the trip, both in money and in effort. 

Financially, the summer cost less than I had anticipated. In 
effort, | expended a very great deal. There was so much to be 
learned, so much to be seen, so little time to do it all. I was loath 
to miss a single lecture. I wanted to chat all day with some of the 
Spanish girls whom I met in the residencia. I wanted to explore 
the shops, visit the museums, ¢qué sé yo? And there were but six 
short weeks in which to do it all! 

I had to omit some of the excursions, to my sincere regret. 
Those that I did take were a source of very great pleasure ; viewed 
in retrospect, I might almost say unalloyed pleasure, for the incon- 
veniences and petty annoyances of travel become a valuable asset to 
the memory, and there is a kind of melancholy joy in repeating the 
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tale of how one walked miles and miles up hill, over sandy waste, in 
the burning sun, at what an ungodly hour one had to rise to get 
the only morning train, to say nothing about the ungodly hour that 
one arrived home, perhaps the next morning, for trains in Spain 
seem as prodigal of time as the people themselves. 

| have in mind one never-to-be-forgotten trip to Segovia. A 
youth who had taken a billete de estribo was careless enough to fall 
off the train. All the native passengers had to get out and find out 
the particulars, not out of idle curiosity, it seemed to me, but rather 
in a spirit of friendly interest. 

Our train arrived at last at the Estacion del Mediodia, over two 
hours late. We were foot-weary and brain-weary. Worse than 
that, we were hungry. There was nothing to be had in the station, 
no restaurant within sight of the hotel. 

We clambered into a waiting omnibus, one too many for its 
seating capacity, so the most agile one among us stepped out through 
the front window, seated herself on an unoccupied edge of the 
driver’s seat, and we rattled off up the street in search of a hos- 
pitable café, which we found on the Calle Alcala. We consumed 
countless beefsteak sandwiches and ice creams, then hailed the last 
car and started on the final lap of our journey home, only to find 
when we got there that our kindly hostesses had not only sat up 
to wait for us, but had prepared a good meal against the time ot 
our coming. 

I never ceased to admire the spirit of sympathetic interest and 
true altruism displayed by the natives with whom we came in con- 
tact. On this particular week-end trip to Segovia, we were accom- 
panied for two entire days by a doctor and a lawyer of the town, 
friends of the promoters of the excursion, whose efforts in our 
behalf were tireless. I shall not soon forget them. They personally 
conducted us up hill and down dale, they patiently answered our 
questions and waited for our lagging feet. One of them even came 
into an open-air café where a friend and I were fortifying ourselves 
for the next day’s trip to la Granja, at the same time trying to for- 
get the weariness of the moment, and unobtrusively paid the waiter 
our bill! 

Lack of time and space forbid me to tell more. [| might describe 
the Friday night parties in the Residencia para Muchachos, familiar- 
ly known as /a de arriba, so named from its lofty site, the trips to 
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the museum under the dictation of the lecturers on art, the thousand 
and one things that contributed to make a delightful summer of 
work, play, travel, study, comradeship. 

I want to emphasize this last. To me the most wonderful part 
of it all was the spirit of comradeship and mutual helpfulness. It 
existed between teacher and pupil, as well as between members of 
the student body. 

I remember one evening a little group of women arrived breath- 
less at la de arriba, after climbing the countless steps that lead up to 
it. One of our number approached the host and said, “Buenos 
noches, senor. gComo esta Vd.?” The dignified professor replied: 
“That is a French form of salutation. The usual manner here is 
to say ‘“;Qué tal?” “But,” objected the guest, “isn’t that too fa- 
miliar from a pupil to a teacher?” “There are no teachers here,” 
was the reply ; “we are all students together.” 


Mepora Loomis Ray 


WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN POETS OF TODAY 
AND YESTERDAY 


Il. Jose Sanros Cuocano, el Poeta de América 


In the contemporary literature of Spanish America, as well as 
in that of the United States, the tendency toward Americanization 
is quite apparent. There are literary critics who claim that the 
“American Spirit” has already differentiated for more than a cen- 
tury the literatures produced on this side of the Atlantic from those 
of the mother countries; other critics, equally authoritative, believe 
that the various American literatures have been so dominated by 
European traditions that if they are to be treated separately from 
those of England, Spain, and Portugal, it is because of convenience 
rather than because of any essential differences. Whether we accept 
either extreme opinion or whether we take the middle ground, it 
will be readily admitted that during the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century the political independence of the American Republics 
was not accompanied by a corresponding independence in literature. 
The intense desire, then, that we find in the “New Poets” of this 
country and in “Los Nuevos” of Spanish America to produce 
literature that is manifestly American serves as a bond of union 
among the most vigorous contemporary poets of the New World. 

One result of the new movement in literature in this country has 
been to bring into prominence the most notable exception to the 
literary dependence of our men of letters upon English traditions ; 
Walt Whitman, generally considered in other countries as the most 
complete representative in literature of the United States in its 
period of most rapid development, is rapidly gaining similar recogni- 
tion among his own countrymen. “He epitomized his people so 
perfectly that he could make no impression upon them” is the 
explanation given by a recent biographer for his failure to gain the 
attention of the democratic masses for whom he wrote (Basil de 
Sélincourt, alt Whitman, page 241). For the reason, then, that 
he did epitomize so completely his own people, for the reason that 
he saw so clearly and intensely the realities of life about him and 
gave expression to his observations and individual experiences in 
vigorous, rhythmic lines, unfettered by traditional rules, he is the 
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recognized master of the “New Poets.’ He was the inspired bard 
of Americanism, the self-conscious and self-avowed maker of 
“autochthonous song.” 

The poet who stands in similar relationship to “Los Nuevos” of 
Spanish America, the poet often referred to as “El Poeta de 
América,” is José Santos Chocano of Pert, who became the 
acknowledged leader of the new movement with the publication of 
Alma América in 1906. Because of this similarity of relationship, 
because he has so often been called the Walt Whitman of South 
America and because he has himself challenged comparison with 
the great democratic bard of the North in the line “Walt Whitman’ 
tiene el norte; pero yo tengo el sur,” there is evidently a sufficient 
basis of resemblance to justify a comparison of the two poets, in 
spite of certain essential differences. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

The literary career of José S. Chocano may be divided for the 
sake of convenience into three periods. The first period, from about 
1893 to 1900, is represented by several collections of short poems 
and three poems of considerable length. The first collection, /ras 
Santas, published in 1895 in red ink, was composed mainly of poems 
expressing the hot indignation of a young man not yet twenty years 
old at the sight of social injustice, and the intense hatred that he 
felt for the tyrannical dictator who had rewarded his precocious 
political adventures with imprisonment. In the same year appeared 
En la Aldea, a collection of poems very different from those of Jras 
Santas. Printed in blue ink, indicative of youthful love and joy of 
living in a rural environment, they expressed a peace and serenity 
of mind, a lyrical tenderness, rarely found elsewhere in his poetry. 
Asahares, 1896, was followed by three long poems, La Epopeya del 
Morro, El Canto del Siglo, and El Derrumbe. The best of these is 
La Epopeya del Morro, inspired by the glorious defence of El Morro 
and the heroic death of Bolognesi in the war with Chile. These 
poems of his first period fill a volume of about five hundred pages, 
Poesias Completas. In this volume (3d ed. Barcelona, 1910) is 
to be found a short, illuminating prologue by the recently deceased 
Peruvian critic and essayist, Manuel Gonzalez Prada, who ends his 
study of the poet in the first stage of his development with the 
authoritative statement: “Chocano merece lIlamarse el Poeta Na- 
cional del Pert.” 
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The second period is marked by the publication in 1906 of Alma 
América, the volume of poems that carried the name of the poet far 
beyond the boundaries of his own country and changed his title 
from “El Poeta Nacional del Pert” to “El Poeta de América.” To 
the same period belong three publications of less importance: Los 
Conquistadores, 1906, a vigorous dramatization of an incident in the 
conquest of Pert; (Fiat Luxr!, 1908, containing several poems of his 
first period, revised and condensed, and a considerable number of 
new ones; E/] Dorado, epopeya salvaje, Santiago de Cuba, 1908. 

The third period is one of much promise but little fulfillment. 
From time to time a poem from his pen has appeared in periodicals 
in various parts of the world, but the volumes, Romancero de Indias, 
Arte Vida, long announced and eagerly awaited by the enthusiastic 
admirers that Alma América gained for him everywhere, are 
apparently still in preparation. 


THE AMERICANISM OF WHITMAN AND CHOCANO 


“I have wished to put the complete Union of the States in my 
songs without any preference or partiality whatever,’ wrote Whit- 
man, near the end of his life, in 4 Backward Glance, and that he 
succeeded in doing so is generally admitted. Intensely interested 
in the surging life of the democratic masses, mingling joyously with 
all classes of people, fully capable of understanding their motives and 
actions because of his all-embracing fraternal spirit, viewing in 
his leisurely way the cosmopolitan and bustling life of the Eastern 
cities or wandering in vagabond fashion through the rapidly develop- 
ing states of the Mississippi Valley and of the West, he was enabled 
to put into his poems the strenuous, multifarious, democratic life of 
his country. The inspired singer of great achievement, of strong 
personalities and heroic action, he found abundant material for his 
epic inspiration in the ideal democracy that he saw in the process of 
realization. His heroes were not the dominant leaders that epic 
poets were wont to glorify ; they were the laborers, artisans, farmers, 
woodsmen, “powerful, uneducated persons,” capable of wonderful 
achievement when working “en masse.” The majority of his poems 
may be looked upon as the fragmentary parts of the great epic poem 
of democracy, of which the “divine, average man” is the hero and of 
which he is the self-avowed and complete representative. 


Chocano, equally enthusiastic in his admiration for energetic ~ 
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action, celebrates such achievements of the present age as tlie 
Panama Canal in the poems En el Canal, El Istmo de Panama, La 
Epopeya del Pacifico. He admires the material progress of the great 
Northern Republic and urges Spanish America, if it wishes to retain 
its independence, to imitate the Anglo-Americans and rival them in 
economic power: “la América debe, ya que aspira a ser libre, imi- 
tarles primero e igualarles después” (La Epopeya del Pacifico). In 
Ciudad Moderna he glorifies Buenos Aires as the concrete example 
of great industrial and artistic achievement; Buenos Aires, “la 
madre ya en cinta de la Raza Futura.” A train, passing over the 
Andes and invading the lofty domain of the condor, typifies for him 
resistless human endeavor. Niagara Falls, whose beauty and 
majesty have inspired many poets, humbly applies its gigantic 
strength to the turning of the wheels of industry (Las Cataratas del 
Niagara). He urges his fellow Spanish-Americans to recognize the 
dignity of labor, “que el trabajo no es culpa de un Edén perdido, 
sino el nico medio de llegarlo a gozar” (La Epopeya del Pacifico): 
that work, energy, and idealism are the essential characteristics of 
the best type of man, the man who has 


tres estrellas en el alma: 

el trabajo, la energia y el ensuefo; 

el trabajo que da fuerzas, la energia que da audacias 

y el ensuefio que da glorias. (La Elegia del Organo) 


Whitman found in the surging life of his own time and country 
abundant material for epic treatment; there was for him neither 
the need nor the inclination to turn to history or tradition for heroic 
personages or great achievements to glorify. Through extensive 
reading he familiarized himself with the past, and it was his belief 
that the modern democratic individual was indissolubly linked with 
the whole universe, past and present, was the result of many forces 
working in cooperation ; that the present can be understood only in 
its relations to the past, “for what is the present after all but a 
growth out of the past?” (Passage to India). In his admiration for 
strong personalities he was tempted at times to celebrate the strong 
men of the past, but true to his democratic principles and finding 
abundant material in the life about him, he gladly returned to the 
present. His usual attitude is that expressed in such declarations as 
“Now on this spot I stand with my robust soul,” or, “I stand in my 
place with my own day here.” Chocano, growing to manhood in the 
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prosaic age that followed the ebbing enthusiasm of the mid-century 
democracies and in a country in which the political life has not been 
notable for broad statesmanship, has not found in contemporary life 
sufficient material for epic inspiration. He turned naturally to a 
more heroic past, and has been more and more reluctant to come 
back to the present. Thus the heroic figures of the discovery and 
conquest of the New World are celebrated by him with unsurpassed 
enthusiasm and vigor; the conquistadores, Cortés, Pizarro, Valdivia, 
Jiménez de Quesada, Alvarado, and many others, mingle with epic 
splendor in the pages of Alma América.with the scarcely less heroic 
representatives of the indigenous races, Caupolican, Cuauhtemoc, 
Ollanta, Lautaro, dominant personalities that could find no place in 
a modern democracy. So greatly does he admire these heroes of 
the past that again and again he claims identity with them; in 
himself are epitomized all their heroic qualities. In Avatar he 
arrogantly claims to be the reincarnation of an Inca emperor, a 
conquistador, a viceroy, and is now, greater than all, the poet with 
his divine mission. In Blasén he makes boast of a pretended dual 
lineage, Inca and Spanish: 

y las dos castas fundo con épico fragor. 

La sangre es espafiola e incaico es el latido; 

iy de no ser Poeta, quizas yo hubiese sido 

un blanco Adventurero o un indio Emperador! 
He is the poet of the indigenous races, “el cantor de América 
autoctono y salvaje”; he is “el alma primitiva de los Andes y las 
selvas.” He is the poet of the Spanish conquest and colonies: 

Los Virreyes, los Incas y los Conquistadores 

renuevan los alardes de sus tiempos mejores 

al par dentro mis venas y dentro mi cancion. 
He is the poet of modern democratic America (Ciudad Moderna, 
Crisol). He is the poet of America, past and present, animate and 
inanimate, “cuando le dan las selvas virgenes sus arpegios” (Sim- 
tolo). 

DEMOCRACY 


Chocano’s glorification of the heroic figures of the Spanish con- 


quest and colonization is indicative of an essential difference between 
the two poets, so essential that it deprives the title sometimes given 
to Chocano, the Walt Whitman of South America, of much of its 
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significance. The main source of Whitman’s inspiration was 
democracy as he saw it in the process of realization in the United 
States, and democracy meant for him liberty, fraternity and equality. 
His passionate belief in all three principles is everywhere apparent 
in his poetry. 

These same democratic principles made a strong appeal to Cho- 
cano in his youth. One of the longest and best poems in /ras 
Santas, 1895, insists upon equality as emphatically as the most ardent 
advocate of mid-century democracy could wish: 


;Oh, la igualdad! Hermanos, ;no habéis visto 
al sol vertiendo rayos sobre todos? .. . 
Sin igualdad no hay luz. ; De qué ha servido 
que le hayan dado al pajaro derecho 
a construir en cualquier campo un nido, 
si el hombre con sus siervos y sus reyes, 
no obedece al impulso de su pecho 
sino al mandato de infernales leyes? 
; El todo para el todo! El mundo todo 
es de la Humanidad; y ella, en conjunto, 
sola, a si misma, gobernarse debe: 
que obedezca a un impulso y no a un tormento.. . 
; La hoja que cae y la hoja que se mueve 
no obedece a otra hoja, sino al viento! 
(El Sermon de la Montaiia) 


Many other poems of the same collection might be cited to show 
his love of equality and fraternity, his hatred of tyranny; and it is 
not until we come upon the group of poems entitled En la Masmorra 
and bearing the date and place of composition, Callao, Aljibes y 
Casamatas, 1894, that we begin to suspect that it was not wholly 
fraternal interest in oppressed humanity that aroused his hatred of 
tvrants, that at least part of his indignation was due to his personal 
hatred of the military dictator who had imprisoned him because of 
his political opposition. This suspicion grows to certainty as we 
follow the career of the poet. As soon as the military dictator gave 
way to a civilian president, and Chocano, along with other political 
prisoners, was freed from prison, the words so often repeated in 
Tras Santas, “libertad, igualdad, fraternidad,” seemed to lose much 
of their attraction; democracy of the Whitmanesque variety ceased 
to be a source of inspiration. Twelve years later he was apparently 
ashamed of his early socialistic and revolutionary poems. In the 
volume published in 1906, Alma América, appeared the author's 
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note: “Ténganse por no escritos cuantos libros de poesias apare- 
cieron antes con mi nombre,” and two years later, in selecting and 
revising his early poems for the volume entitled ; Fiat Lux!, he was 
careful to exclude those most imbued with the ideas of fraternity 
and equality. 

That Chocano should have lost interest in the kind of democracy 
that was so insistent upon equality is not surprising; it would have 
been more surprising had he retained it in opposition to the reac- 
tionary spirit of his time. The inevitable result of equality as under- 
stood by the mid-century idealists was the glorification of the 
mediocre, a tendency that, if given free play, would make progress 
in civilization impossible. Even Whitman, the exultantly optimistic 
advocate of equality in his poetry, expressed in prose the danger to 
which it led: “Democracy has been so retarded and jeopardized by 
powerful personalities, that its first instincts are fain to clip, con- 
form, bring in stragglers, and reduce everything to a dead level” 
(A Backward Glance). The two essential principles of democracy 
today are liberty and fraternity; these two take sufficient care of 
equality, which has come to mean nothing more than equality of 
opportunity. 

More serious than the neglect of equality in all except his early 
poems is the lack in Chocano of genuine fraternity. In spite of his 
early poems celebrating the brotherhood of man, and in spite of his 
recent activities in Mexico in behalf of the socially and economically 
oppressed, he does not possess the fraternal spirit; he is naturally 
aristocratic and naturally claims kinship with the leaders of men in 
all ages. Like many other social reformers he is deeply interested 
in the welfare of the masses collectively ; with respect to its indi- 
vidual members it would be impossible for him to say as Whitman 
did in Song of Myself: 

I am enamour’d of growing out-doors, 
Of men that live among cattle or taste of the ocean or woods. 
Of the builders and steerers of ships and the wielders of axes 


and mauls, ana the drivers of horses, 
I can eat and sleep with them week in and week out. 


Whitman’s willingness to identify himself with the “common, aver- 
age man,” his all-embracing fraternalism, finds no parallel in Cho- 
cano’s writings. In Alma América are scores of poems inspired by 
his admiration for the strong men of past ages, not only the con- 
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guistadores whose heroic deeds might well excuse his admiration, 
but also the viceroys, the representatives in Peri of the despotic 
government of Spain. The poet who could find inspiration in the 
tinsel brilliance of the vice-regal court of Lima and in the amorous 
adventures of the viceroys could hardly be said to possess the fra- 
ternal spirit. In certain moods he yearns for the more heroic ages 
“cuando florecian tantos despotismos, duros aunque nobles, malos 
aunque bellos” (Aforansa), and would gladly return to them: 
‘*; Quien volviese a esos siglos del valor y el donaire! ; Quién viviese 
la vida de ese tiempo que fué!”’ At times the prosiness of the demo- 
cratic present arouses his scorn: 

En el viejo palacio donde finos Virreyes 

dan su brazo a las damas y su pecho al amor, 

de improviso se imponen democraticas leyes 

como un pie de elefante que aplastara una flor. 


(El Palacio de los Virreyes) 


This does not indicate his normal attitude toward the present, and is 
due somewhat to his romantic impulses; but the mere fact that he 
is capable of expressing himself thus at any time makes it difficult 
to consider him a poet of democracy. 

With regard to liberty, the third element of Whitman’s democ- 
racy, Chocano has shown himself a more consistent advocate in his 
poetry as well as in his political and social activities. As a young 
man he suffered imprisonment in his own country in the cause of 
liberty ; several years later he fought in Mexico under General Villa 
against the military dictatorship of General Huerta. In eloquent 
speeches and pamphlets he analyzed the causes of the revolution, 
prescribed education and economic independence for the regenera- 
tion of the masses, and even formulated a system of democratic 
laws as the basis for a reconstructed government. As a poet, he is 
drawn irresistibly to the dominant personalities of past ages; as a 
man living in the democratic world of today, he is in sympathy with 
democratic government. 

Chocano, although often discontented with the present, is opti- 
mistic as regards the future of democracy. His optimism is less 
exultant than that of Whitman, the poet of democracy in its period 
cf most vigorous growth, the poet who never wearied of singing of 
the glories of “These States” for which he announced “splendors 
and majesties to make all the previous politics of the earth insignifi- 
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cant.” Though less given to the definite expression of his optimism, 
Chocano shows no less faith in the great destiny of his race in its 
New World environment. Looking far into the future (Canto del 
Porvenir), he sees a new world that will combine the virility of the 
Adam of the North and the culture of the Eve of the South, whose 
watchword will be Liberty and whose center will be the Amazon 
valley : 
joven, libre y fecundo 
el Pais de Amazonas sera el Centro del Mundo. 


LOCAL COLOR 


With regard to their treatment of nature there is a notable 
difference in the methods of the two poets. Both give evident proof 


of deep interest in the external world, with its physical features, its 
fauna and flora, but with Whitman everything is so subordinated 
to his passionate interest in humanity, that external nature is seldom 
permitted to occupy the foreground. He makes frequent mention 
of the fauna and flora, the physical features and geographical names 
of North America, but he does not attempt to present them in 
definite pictures; they are introduced merely in their relations to 
himself and humanity. The abundant local color in his poetry is 
gained, not through elaborate description, but through the power of 
suggestion ; even the mere names of things and places are so charged 
with the poet’s emotions that they produce the effect of local color 
without the accompaniment of .description. In some of his poems 
Chocano uses this method of suggestion, but in general his treat- 
ment of nature is very different. There is nothing in Whitman to 
correspond to the nature poems of Chocano, sonnets for the most 
part, in each of which he puts before us, with clearness of vision and 
imaginative power, a carefully elaborated and complete picture of 
some object in external nature or some aspect of it. A list of the 
titles of such poems would resemble the table of contents of a book 
treating of the natural history and geography of South America: 
Los Andes, Las selvas, La caoba, Las orquideas, El sinsonte, La 
magnolia, La piia, El suenio del boa, La visién del céndor, to men- 
tion only a few of them. The pictures he gives us are not those ot 
the photographer or scientist merely; they are the pictures of the 
inspired painter of nature, in whom the imagination reinforces the 
eyes. Human qualities are often attributed to the various objects 
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of external nature, but not, it should be noted, in the manner of 
the Romantic poets. In Chocano’s nature poems the external world 
is given an existence independent of humanity, is presented in a 
scientific, objective way ; it is vivified by the frequent use of poetic 
imagery drawn from human experience. In his pictures of South 
American flora, fauna, and physical features, we see nature through 
the eyes of the scientist and through the vivifying imagination of 
the poet. 
EPIC LYRICISM 


Because of the continual mingling in both poets of subjective 
and objective qualities, we find applied to them statements equally 
paradoxical. Leaves of Grass, it has been said, is the “epic of per- 
sonality,” by which is meant that Whitman is subjective, lyrical, in 
that his own personality is the chief source of his inspiration; he is 
objective, epic, in that he is merely the typical man, the “divine 
average” of democratic America. Similarly, Chocano, in the greater 
part of his poetry, has the objectivity of the epic poet, but so infused 
with feeling is the matter and so insistent is the ego, that it is 
difficult to say whether the lyric or epic element predominates. 

This identity of each poet with his race, based upon the serene 
conviction that he epitomizes his race and that to him has been 
given the divine mission of expressing in poetry its ideals and 
aspirations, explains their continual self-laudation. When, for 
example, Whitman says “I am the acme of things accomplished, and 
the encloser of things to be” (Song of Myself), he is thinking of 
himself as the representative man in a democratic state. Similarly, 
when Chocano speaks of himself as “un personaje de Homero” or as 
“el poeta mismo de los Andes,” or tells us that he is the incarnation 
of all the virtues of his race (En el Museo del Prado, El Arco de 
Ulises, Blasén, Simbolo, etc.), he is glorifying the Spanish race in 
America. Had either poet possessed the sense of humor, he wouid 
have avoided these and similar exaggerations; on the other hand, 
they would not have written the bardic strophes that make them what 
they are, the exultant, exuberant poets of the New World. 


LITERARY INDEPENDENCE 


On the purely formal side we find another characteristic of 
Americanism, the avowed, determination of both poets to break away 
from literary tradition. In theory they are both revolutionary in 
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their declaration of independence of all the established rules of art; 
in practice, Whitman alone is wholly consistent and radical. Near 
the end of his life he said that the purpose of all his writings was 
“to articulate and faithfully express in literary or poetic form, and 
uncompromisingly, my own physical, emotional, moral, intellectual, 
and aesthetic personality” (4 Backward Glance). This literary 
independence resulted in a complete break with all accepted theories 
of poetic art and gained for him the indifference of those for whom 
he primarily wrote, the masses that composed his ideal democracy. 
His poetry is essentially prose, heightened and intensified by poetic 
imagery and deep feeling ; it is not poetry in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word, and scarcely anything could be said regarding his purely 
literary qualities that would not lend itself to controversy. In Cho- 
cano’s poetry there is no such break with tradition, in spite of his 
many declarations of independence. In the sonnet Troquel he de- 
clares his unwillingness to drink from the Castalian fountain, wander 
through the groves of Parnassus, or do homage to the nine Muses; 
he will boldly follow his independent course. Continuing he says: 
Mi culto no es el culto de la pasada gente, 
ni me es bastante el vuelo solemne del Pegaso: 
los tropicos avivan la flama en que me abraso; 
y en mis oidos suena la voz de un continente. 
Seeking a new source of inspiration, like a new Columbus he will 
boldly cross uncharted seas in his caravel of poesy and discover a 
new world of literature, indigenous Americanism. He declares that 
old literary theories are inadequate to meet the needs of American 
literature : 
que es el arte de América al de Europa 
lo que una cumbre al cuerpo de una estatua, 
lo que un abismo al hueco de una copa. 
(Arte Sincero) 
He refuses to ally himself with any school of poets; he is a free 
lance with the device on his shield, “En el arte caben todas las 
escuelas como en un rayo de sol todos los colores.” 

In theory, then, Chocano is unwilling to submit to any restrictions ; 
in practice, he seems satisfied with the metrical freedom gained by 
the Modernistas and offers in his poetry examples of all kinds of 
versification made popular by them. In spite of some irregularities, 
due apparently to negligence rather than design, and in spite of an 
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attempt now and then at free verse (fragmento Liminar de una Jj 
epopeya ciclica, 1918), formal excellence of the traditional kind is t 
characteristic of his best work. It is in the content of his poetry 
that we find the Americanism of Chocano. 

If the essential qualities of the two poets have been correctly 
presented in the foregoing comparison, the evident conclusion is 
that the title sometimes given to Chocano, “the Walt Whitman of 
South America,” can be accepted only with certain reservations. If 
it is taken to mean that Chocano is an essentially democratic poet, 
it conveys a wrong impression of one whose natural tendencies are 
aristocratic. If it is taken to mean that Chocano is the ‘poet of 
strenuous endeavor and achievement, it has a basis of truth in a 
considerable part of his poetry. If it is taken to mean that Chocano 
is a literary anarchist, it misrepresents a poet whose formal excel- 
lence is noteworthy. If it is taken to mean that Chocano is the chief 
exponent of Americanism in the contemporary poetry of Spanish 


America, it will be acceptable to the many admirers of the Peruvian 
poet. 


A more significant title, one sufficiently broad to give free play 
to his complex character and versatile inspiration and one that indi- 
cates the nature of his aspirations and achievements, is “El Poeta 
de América,” the Poet of Spanish America. “Es whitmaniano este 
aliento inmenso, este deseo de cantar cuanto nace a la vida en la 
América libre” (V. Garcia Calderon, La Literatura peruana, Revue 
Hispanique, Vol. 31). His inspiration is more than Whitmanesque 
in its range. Whereas Whitman’s purpose was to put all the demo- 
cratic, contemporary life of the United States into his poetry, Cho- 
cano has attempted to interpret poetically Spanish-American life in 
all its phases, past and present, its history and traditions, Spanish 
and indigenous, as well as its milieu, the physical features, the fauna 
and flora of that large part of the New World that received its 
civilization from Spain. This he has aspired to do; and until another 
poet has produced a volume of poetry surpassing Alma América in 
poetic qualities and in Americanism, Chocano will continue to be 
known as “El Poeta de América.” 


GEORGE W. UMPHREY 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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THE VALUE AND FUTURE OF SPANISH 


The following correspondence has such general interest that the 
members of the Association will enjoy the privilege of reading it. 


Coxvece, Iilliamstown, Mass., October 6, 1920. 
Lawrence A, WiLkiNs, Esq., Board of Education, New York City. 

My Dear Sir: Williams College is trying to get some information as to 
the quality of the teaching of Spanish in the secondary schools which prepare 
for college, both public and private, and is desirous of having such infor- 
mation as you may be able to give us by brief answers to the following 
questions : 

1.. Where have the teachers of Spanish generally received their prepara- 
tion to teach Spanish? 

2. Do you think that for entrance to college two or three years of 
Spanish as now taught in the secondary schools is a reasonable substitute for 
two or three years respectively of French or German? 

3. Do you think that interest in the study of Spanish is likely to remain 
permanent ? Very truly yours, Ropsert L. TAayior 


New York City, October 14, 1920. 
Pror. Ropert L. Tayvor, Hilliamstown, Mass. 

My Dear Proressor Taytor: I have your circular letter of October 6, 
and | desire to reply thereto in some detail. I shall consider the matter 
largely from our local point of view, though as President of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish I have considerable information about the 
situation in the country at large. 

1. Our teachers of Spanish have been trained in the universities of New 
York and vicinity, in graduate and extension courses, in summer school ses- 
sions, in private study with the aids of tutors, and in considerable contact 
with the 200,000 Spanish-speaking people of the metropolis. Many of them 
had studied in Spanish-speaking countries before the war, especially in Spain 
and Porto Rico. This summer a good many of them studied and traveled in 
Spain, some in Porto Rico, others in Costa Rica. 

There is at present a steadily growing development of advanced instruc- 
tion in the Spanish language and literature in the universities of the country. 
These courses include not only courses in the language itself, but in methods 
of teaching, philology, and old, modern, and contemporary literature of Spain 
and Spanish America. There are nearly 100 graduate students in Spanish in 
Columbia University and some seven or eight of these are soon to be ex- 
amined for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 

These teachers have been able, most of them because of maturity and 
especially because of their great enthusiasm, to prepare themselves well in 
the past three years to teach Spanish in secondary schools. 

2. Two or three years of Spanish, as now taught in the secondary schools, 
is, indeed, not only a substitute, as you say, for two or three years of French 
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or German, but is fully equal in every respect to the training, mental, lin- 
guistic, literary and cultural, that is to be secured from a study of French 
or German. 

Spanish is a difficult language to teach or to acquire, but it is being 
taught and acquired in New York City with as great, if not greater, success 
than is French. There are nearly 400 teachers of French and Spanish in our 
high schools. I am out in their classes nearly every day. Beyond doubt 
Spanish is taught here with just as satisfactory results, at least, as is French; 
some high school principals will say with even more satisfactory results. 
Practically no German is taught at present, but it is expected that begin- 
ning February 1, 1921, beginning classes in German will again be instituted. 

3. The interest in the study of Spanish is not only likely to remain per- 
manent—it is likely to increase steadily. The people at large are demand- 
ing more and more (since the spring of 1913) that their young folks be 
given in the high school, “the college of the people,” opportunities to study 
Spanish equal to those that have been traditionally provided in French and 
German. 

The enclosed table of figures may be of interest to you. 

Finally, Spanish is now accepted year for year on a par with other lan- 
guages for admission to practically all colleges and universities, undergrad- 
uate course. 

The comprehensive examinations of the College Entrance Examination 
Board make it possible for a candidate to present three years of Spanish. 
Spanish is accepted on a par with other languages for the Cornell State 
Scholarships; for graduation from the New York City high schools; and for 
the prize scholarships to undergraduates in Cornell University, 

Only the most conservative institutes of the East are still backward in 
accepting Spanish for entrance. It is the chief foreign language presented 
for that purpose in some of the universities of the West. 

Yours very truly, LawreNce A. WILKINS, 
Director of Modern Languages in High Schools. 


REGISTRATION IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES IN NEW City SCHOOLS 


1918 1919 1920 

February October March October March October 

17,543 19,065 20,920 19,993 20,336 19, 084 
German ........................ 12,956 6, 816 3, 287 909 532 60 
Italian. ............. a 56 63 66 65 125 144 
Latin . 15,234 14,218 14,845 14,522 
21,771 22,161 25,729 25,536 28,801 28, 339 
ENROLLMENT BY TERMS IN New York City HicH ScuHoors, Ocroper 15, 1920 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 = Total 

French ..... _... 5,438 4,029 3,560 2,902 1,694 1,165 206 90 19,084 
48 31 39 29 19 168 
72 36 13 12 6 144 
4,564 3,083 2,502 1,841 1,162 954 290 126 14,522 
Spanish............... 9,961 7,190 4,603 3,160 1,691 1,367 217 150 28, 339 
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A CENTER FOR SPANISH CULTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


I take pleasure in making known to the members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish a plan which we in New 
York have under way for the establishment in the metropolis of a 
Casa de las Espaias, to be a center for Spanish culture in this coun- 
try. Probably the best way to explain the project is to give here the 
outline which was agreed upon in a tentative manner at an informal 
dinner and meeting held here the evening of October 26th. Tweive 
or fifteen representative educators and business men were the guesis 
on this occasion of Professor Stephen P. Duggan, Director of the 
Institute of International Education (Carnegie Foundation). The 
accompanying outline will show what it is hoped can be done to 
carry to a successful conclusion the establishment in perpetuity of 
such a center as is therein described. 

The New York Chapter of our Association is one of the strongest 
backers of the project. The local president, Mr. William A. Barlow, 
and a committee of eighteen members have taken an active and en- 
thusiastic part in forming these plans and are prepared to promote 
them with all their strength when the proper time comes. It will be 
noted that it is proposed to have on the Board of Directors of the 
Casa a member of the Association resident in New York as our 
representative. Up to the present I have assumed that role. We be- 
lieve here that this Casa, if properly endowed and established, may 
be made the unifying and directing force of a great many move- 
ments in the field of Hispanism in this country that at present lack 
organization and effectiveness. 

The work of organization is costing the Association nothing and 
will cost it nothing in the future, nothing but the effort of codper- 
ation and the giving of moral support. All members of the Associa- 
tion will be welcome to full use of the facilities of the house, either 
when they call in person when in New York, or when they seek its 
aid in any way by correspondence. 

Suggestions from our members are sought by the writer. Help 
of our members is sought when we reach that critical stage of rais- 
ing funds. We believe that most of those funds can be raised here 
in New York, but we shall also seek contributions from others who 
are able to give and who are known to be interested in things Span- 
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ish. Possibly you know of some one in your community who might 
contribute. If so, will you not, when the time comes, endeavor to 
secure that person’s aid? This is not merely a New York City 
affair; the benefits of such a house would be for the whole United 
States. 


Please note two things very carefully: Spanish culture in its 
deepest meanings is to be emphasized, and the Casa is to be estab- 
lished chiefly by North Americans, with North American funds, and 
its activities will be for the benefit of North Americans. It will 
not be a house subsidized in any manner by any foreign govern- 
ment, nor its affairs controlled, in the last analysis, for the interest 
of anyone but North American citizens. 


Allow us to count upon the moral support of each who may 
read these lines. 


LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 


LA CASA DE LAS ESPANAS 
THe Wortp SPAIN 


Isolated by mountains and seas, defeated, often despised and misrepre- 
sented, Spain has suffered a tragic fate. Her glorious achievements and 
splendid culture have, in recent times, been almost completely ignored by the 
world at large. In Europe the force of tradition has been sufficient to bar an 
unprejudiced view and a just estimate of Hispanic culture and civilization. 
America, on the other hand, is peculiarly well fitted and situated for the task 
of rescuing from neglect and giving back to the world for its betterment 
Spain's very great contribution to civilization. Our hemisphere was discov- 
ered by a navigator and ships sent by a Spanish queen. Two-thirds of our 
country was explored by conquistadores under the Spanish flag. What the 
Spanish conquistadores achieved in the New World in the sixteenth century, 
one of the most remarkable chapters in human history, made the Americas 
of today possible. The great Hispanic lands to the south of us, republics all 
and all the offspring of one mother, Spain, are our neighbors, their citizens 
are our fellow-Americans. Our future and theirs are inextricably interwoven. 
Human progress, the progress of the Americas, makes absolutely indispensable 
an understanding on our part of the culture which they have inherited and 
the culture which they have developed. 


THe Hispanic MovEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


We are beginning to gain that understanding. The foundation is being 
laid by a nation-wide study of the Spanish language. Spanish is now being 
taught on a par with other languages in practically every college and uni- 
versity of the country. In many institutions it is the leading foreign lan- 
guage. In our secondary schools the number of students electing Spanish is 
enormous. More than 28,000 high-school students in New York City alone 
study Spanish. Distinguished Spanish scholars, teachers, and men of letters 
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have found an enthusiastic welcome in our land. Interest in things Spanish 
is found on every hand, in the newspapers and periodicals, in the lecture 
halls, and in the theaters. 

No propaganda has been made for Spanish. This growth of the past 
five years is the result of the increasing realization among our citizens of the 
worth of Spanish culture manifested in the art, literature, architecture, his- 
tory, and music of Spain and Spanish America. It is true that interest has 
been stimulated by the lure of Spanish-American trade, and be it said in 
passing that the study of a language is based on exceedingly sound founda- 
tions when it rests upon a definite practical value of usefulness in interna- 
tional commerce. And the study of a foreign language for any purpose 
awakens unfailingly a certain sympathy for the people that speak it, and opens 
the way for a more thorough understanding and appreciation of that people. 
Interest in things Spanish is, however, far from being confined to the realm 
of trade, and an approach to Spanish-speaking peoples that is narrowed by 
purely utilitarian aims often singularly fails in effectiveness. Spanish- 
American business circles comprise in most cases men of the highest culture 
and breadth of view, men who expect in their intercourse of trade to find in 
the foreigner an understanding and appreciation that far outstrips selfish 
commercial ends. 

The number is steadily increasing of those North Americans whose in- 
sight into Spanish history and culture is making them genuine interpreters 
of these things to their fellow-countrymen. The precursors of this class 
were men like Irving, Prescott, Ticknor, Longfellow, and Lowell. The 
work of such men of the past is being carried forward today by a large num- 
ber of men of great ability. 


TIMELINESS OF THE MOVEMENT 


The sudden rise of interest in things Hispanic could not have come at a 
time more auspicious than the present. The virile Spanish genius is awak- 
ening to new achievement. The authors of Spanish literature of the Golden 
Age have worthy continuators in the Spanish novelists, cuentistas, poets, and 
dramatists of today—Benevante, recipient of the Nobel prize for literature 
for 1920; Martinez Sierra, the Countess Emilia Pardo Bazan, Pio Baroja, 
Juan Ramon Jiménez, and a score of others. The North American public 
has now in its list of Spanish writers at least two names which it remembers— 
Cervantes and Blasco Ibafiez. None can afford to overlook the work of 
Spanish artists such as Sorolla, Zuloaga, Pinazo, and Benlliure. Delightful 
surprises await the uninitiated in every aesthetic realm. 

Work of the highest merit is found among Spanish-American writers. 
Rubén Dario, Amado Nervo, Blanco Fombona. Santos Chocano, José En- 
rique Rodé, and many others stimulate and justify the Spanish movement in 
the United States. 


Neep or AN Active CENTER FoR THIS MovEMENT 


This movement has found leaders and associations to promote its cause. 
The American Association of Teachers of Spanish is the most flourishing or- 
ganization of its kind in our country, and possesses in HiIsPANIA an organ 
of exceptional interest and value. The Hispanic Society of America has 
done an unequaled and unsurpassablie work with its library, museum, and 
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the opportunities it offers and the encouragement it gives to Hispanists. The 
Institute of International Education has in its short existence done great 
things toward promoting closer relations between scholars of Spain and 
those of the United States. The Inter-American Division of the American 
Association for International Conciliation, and the Pan-American Society of 
the United States have promoted most effectively an understanding between 
the public men, educators and literary men of North and South America. 
The Pan-American Union has been the medium of official and semi-official 
rapprochement of American republics. The Inter-American High Commis- 
sion has done similar work of great value. 

But there are as yet many loose ends that need binding up, that need 
organization, especially in matters pertaining to the purely cultural side of 
things Spanish. If our country is to profit as it should from the wide-spread 
interest in Spanish, the movement above outlined needs a center from which 
may radiate inspiration, suggestive direction, organization, and to which may 
flow from various parts of the world the many trickling streams of informa- 
tion and opportunity which at present in many cases have no outlet or direc- 
tion. A reservoir may thus be created from these accumulated resources, 
and from it power may be generated for the systematic vitalization and or- 
ganization of a much-needed work. 


THE CASA DE LAS ESPANAS 


Such a center it is proposed to establish in New York City, the metrop- 
olis of the Americas. It would be a center for the highest ideals of Spanish 
culture. Emphasis would be placed upon the deeper meanings of that culture. 

A casa, or house, would be provided, to be known as the Casa de las 
Espanas, as headquarters or center for the following things: 

1. The Spanish Bureau, which has already been functioning for a year. 
Students and professors from Spain and Spanish-America desiring exact, 
definite information about educational opportunities in the United States 
would, as in the past, receive through this Bureau help in their studies of and 
in the United States. Teachers and students of this country desiring similar 
information and help in regard to Spain and Spanish-America would, as in 
the past, receive therefrom the guidance they need. The past year fully 500 
teachers of Spanish in this country corresponded with this Bureau. Its work 
for the coming year will be much enlarged and will need more than ever 
before the advantages that would be provided in and by this house. 

2. Lectures by eminent Hispanists from abroad and from our own coun- 
try. These lectures would have a purely cultural aspect. 

3. Extension of these lectures to other universities, colleges, and centers. 

4. Entertainment of eminent foreign Hispanists, who would make the 
house their headquarters and even their place of residence for short periods 
of time. 

5. Meetings of clubs, especially of the Instituto de las Espafias, the 
newly formed club for Spanish culture which at present has its center at 
Columbia University. This club embraces membership from all parts of 
New York City and vicinity. 

6. Organization of the college Spanish clubs of the country into one large 
affiliation, with headquarters here. 
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7. Social gatherings, veladas and tertulias, say once a month, of all in- 
terested in the work of the casa; speeches, illustrated talks, programs of 
Spanish music to be given. A sort of a replica on a small scale of the Ateneo 
of Madrid. 

8. A library of slides illustrative of the life and customs, art, and archi- 
tecture of Hispanic countries. These would be used in the casa with a 
projection machine to be secured, and lent to schools, colleges, and clubs. 

9. A library of representative books on these same topics for the use 
of those interested. A library of books in Spanish and English on similar 
phases of the life of the United States. Representative Spanish and Spanish- 
American magazines and newspapers to be supplied. This sort of a library 
would not in any sense duplicate the other collections of books available in 
the city. 

10. Encouragement of Spanish art by arranging for occasional exhibits 
of paintings. 

11. Encouragement of the interchange of professors between the insti- 
tutions of this country and those of Hispanic lands. 

12. Encouragement of a similar exchange of students, especially in the 
colleges and universities. 

13. Encouragement of the study of Spanish (and of Portuguese) in the 
schools and colleges of the United States. 

14. Encouragement of the better preparation of teachers of Spanish. 

15. Establishment of a bureau for international correspondence between 
students in high schools and colleges of this country and Hispanic nations. 

16. Possibly the establishment of a monthly bulletin of the Casa. 


Wuat Is Neeveo To Make Tuts Casa aA REALITY? 


1. A fund with which to purchase, furnish, and maintain such a house. 
It is estimated by those interested that a sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars would be necessary to buy, equip, and support by endowment such 
a house. Or the sum of fifty thousand dollars could be applied to the pur- 
chase and equipment of the house and funds sought by pledge each year 
for its maintenance. 

2. The house should be located near some center of learning, preferably 
near Columbia University, the chief educational institution of this city. In 
order to secure perpetuity for the house it might be nominally donated to 
Columbia University, but governed by a Board of Directors to be composed 
of the following: the Director of the Institute of International Education ; 
the delegate of the Ministry of Public Instruction of Spain; a Professor 
from the Department of Romance Languages of Columbia University; and a 
representative of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, all resi- 
dent in New York City. 

3. The house should be furnished with typical and good Spanish furni- 
ture, including old pieces, if possible; also Spanish engravings and _ possibly 
tapestries. There should be a resident host or hostess, one who can speak 
Spanish Business offices for the management of the house and its activities 
should be installed. Two rooms should be furnished for the occasional lodg- 
ing of guests; no kitchen facilities to be provided. A caretaker would be 
necessary; also a staff of one or two stenographers capable of handling either 
English or Spanish correspondence. 


A CENTER FOR SPANISH CULTURE 3a 


4. As soon as funds are assured we shall seek from the Ministerio de 
Instruccién Publica of Spain, through the Ambassador of Spain in the United 
States, the donation of a library for the house; also certain prints and en- 
gravings that the Ministerio may have available. These things we may be 
able to secure through a Royal Order. In a somewhat similar manner con- 
tributions will be sought from Hispanic-American countries. 

5. We shall not seek the donation of money from any foreign govern- 
ment, unless it be a small amount as evidence of approval and moral sup- 
port. We prefer from abroad collections of books and similar contributions. 

6. The whole plan centers in the idea of a house secured and maintained 
by funds contributed chiefly by North Americans, as a center for activities of the 
kind mentioned among North Americans, and controlled principally by them. 


Ways AND MEANS 

1. A committee of prominent persons known for their international- 
mindedness and for their interest in things Spanish and Spanish-American 
shall be formed. In their hands shall be placed the matter of raising the 
funds needed. They would be aided by the proposed Board of Directors and 
by the members of the New York Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, by the members of the Instituto de las Espafias, and 
by such other persons as shall be willing to participate in the campaign. 

2. A booklet of attractive appearance, incorporating material similar to 
the above, shall be printed and distributed among those persons whom we 
shall approach for funds. 

3. A meeting shall be held at the home of some patron of the movement 
for the purpose of arousing interest and enthusiasm for the project. and for 
formulating further plans of action. 

4. It is proposed that the following classes of patrons be established : 

(a) Founders, with donations of $5,000 each; 

(b) Benefactors, with donations of $2.500 each; 

(c) Life Patrons, with donations of $1,000 each; 

(d) Patrons, with donations of $500 each. 

(c) Contributors, with donations of from $10 to $500. 

Suitable certificates, signed by the Board of Directors, shall be issued 
to those contributing to the fund. 

5. Those present at the meeting of October 27, 1920, shall receive copies 
of this plan of procedure and, after reading it, shall send to Professor Duggan 
as soon as possible, their suggestions for the improvement thereof. It is 
intended that the prominent persons who accept membership on the Campaign 
Committee shall be asked to sign the version of the plan that may be decided 
upon, after, of course, they have passed upon it, and that this material shall 
constitute the “campaign book” of all persons interested in carrying to a 
successful conclusion the project for a Casa de Las Espafias, situated in the 


City of New York. Boarp or Directors 


StePHEN P. Duccan, Director of the Institute of International Education. 
Joun L. Geric, Professor, Department of Romance Languages, Columbia Uni- 
versity. FEperico pe Onfs, Delegate of the Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios, 
Ministerio de Instruccién Piblica, of Spain. Lawrence A. Wivktns, Repre- 
sentative of the American Association of Teachers 6f Spanish. 
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THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The fourth annual meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish will be held on December 30 and 31, 1920, in 
the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. The program of the sev- 
eral sessions, the proposed amendments to the Constitution, the 
nominations for officers for 1921, and other information relative to 
the meeting are given below. 


PROGRAM 
Morning Session, December 30, at 10:00 

Presiding: Mr. Carl O. Sundstrom, Lake View High School. President of 
the Chicago Chapter of the Association. 

Address of Welcome: Dr. Peter A. Mortensen, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago. 

Address of Welcome: Mr. E. L. C. Morse, Principal of the Phil Sheridan 
School, Chicago. 

Reply, and President’s Address: Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, President of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 

Presiding: Mr. Wilkins, 

Address: The Bilingual-Biracial Problem of Our Border States, Professor 
John D. Fitz-Gerald, University of Illinois. 

Address: Laboratory Work in the Teaching of Spanish, Miss Edith Cam- 
eron, Robert Waller High School, Chicago. 

Adjournment for lunch, 


Afternoon Session, Beginning at 2:30 

Address: Where We Need Concerted Action in Spanish, Professor J. War- 
shaw, University of Nebraska. 

Address: Standardization in the Teaching of Spanish, Professor W. S. 
Hendrix, Ohio State University. 

Address: Spanish in the High Schools of the Mid-West, Miss Grace Eads 
Dalton, Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Address: Is the Teaching of Spanish a Man’s Job? Mr. William A. Barlow, 
Curtis High School, New York City, President of the New York City 
Chapter of the Association. 

Address: The Spanish Teacher’s Responsibility, Professor Arthur L. Owen, 
University of Kansas, President of the Kansas Chapter of the Associa- 
tion. 

Adjournment. 

Morning Session, December 31, at 9:30 

Address: Ramon de la Cruz’s Debt to Moliére, Dr. Arthur Hamilton, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Address: Some Recent Educational Movements in Spain, Professor E. C. 
Hills, Indiana University. 
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Address: My Heresies, Professor R. H. Gearhart, Louisiana State University. 

Report of the Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. Alfred Coester, Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 

Reports of Committees. 

Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 

Election of Officers for 1921. 

Installation of New Officers. 

Adjournment. 

Musical numbers will be inserted at intervals in the above program. 


It is urgently requested that all members who can possibly attend these 
meetings do so. Members will be able to find accommodations in the Audi- 
torium Hotel. It is greatly to be hoped that every Chapter of the Association 
may be represented by a delegate. This will be the most important Annual 
Meeting that we have had in our history. Let each Chapter endeavor tu 
raise funds with which to send at least one delegate. 


The Executive Council will meet at 9:00 a. m., December 30, at the 
Auditorium Hotel. Room to be announced later. 


Headquarters for this meeting will be at the Auditorium Hotel, the 
management of which is allowing us the use gratis of an assembly room. 
In return for this courtesy let as many as can stop at this hotel during the 
time they are in Chicago for the meeting. Special rates for members are as 
follows: Room for one, without bath, $2.50 and $3 per day; room for two, 
without bath, $4 and $6 per day; room for one, with private bath, $4 and $6; 
room for two, with private bath, $6 and $7 per day. 


The Central Section of the Modern Language Association of America 
will be in session at the Congress Hotel, December 28, 29 and 30. It will 
thus be easily possible for those interested to attend the meetings of both 
Associations. 


The evening of December 30 an informal dinner and tertulia will be 
arranged. One of the great benefits of our Annual Meetings is the oppor- 
tunity afforded for getting together informally and discussing things we 
hold in common. There is no better occasion for this than that provided 
by an informal dinner and evening together. 


All who attend are urgently requested to be present at the business session 
with which the Meeting closes. Important matters are to be acted upon. 
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PROPOSED CHANGES IN CONSTITUTION 
According to Article XII of the Constitution of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish. written notice has been presented to the Secretary 
Ireasurer of the following amendments to the Constitution, and in accord- 
ance with said article is here published. 
(Present reading in italic) 
ArticLe VIII. Dues 
1. Each active member shall pay three dollars (two dollars) annually to 
the Secretary-Treasurer, one dollar (fifty cents) for dues and two dollars 
(one dollar and fifty cents) for subscription to Hispania; and no member 
who is in default shall be qualified to exercise any privilege of membership. 
4. Any member. or any person eligible to membership, may become a 
iife member by a single payment of forty (twenty-five) dollars. 


ArticLe IX. Official Organ of the Association 
1. The official publication of this Association shall be known as Hispania, 
and it shall appear six times a year, in the months of February, March, May, 
October, November, and December (shall appear quarterly). 
(Signed ) Wittiam A. BArRLow, 
VENTURA FUENTES, 
Haywakp KENISTON, 
GUILLERMO A, SHERWELL, 
Jesse F. Srinarp. 


At the third Annual Meeting an amendment was proposed which could 
not be voted on because previous notice of intention to propose it had not 
been printed in Hispania. Though Article XII was complied with by print- 
ing such notice in Hispania for February, 1920, the proposed amendment is 
here reprinted: 

ArticLe Officers 

Section 2. Cancel present reading and substitute: “The terms of these 
officers shall be as follows: For the President, Third Vice-President, and 
one of the four other members of the Executive Council, one year; for the 
Second Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, and one of the four other 
members, two years; for the First Vice-President and two of the other four 
members, three years.” 


NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS 
The Nominating Committee, of which Mr. George W. H. Shield, of Los 
Angeles, is chairman, presents the following list of candidates. In order that 
every member of the Association may express his preference, a ballot will be 
found separate in this issue and should be marked and forwarded according 
to directions on the ballot. 


President: 
Joun D. Fitz-Geracp, University of Ilinois. 
Haywarp Keniston, Cornell University. 
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First Vice-President (three-year term) : 
LAwreNceE A. WILKINS, Board of Education. New York City. 
R. H. Gearnart, University of Louisiana. 
Second Vice-President (two-year term) : 
J. P. Crawrorp, University of Pennsylvania. 
Cuas. P. Harrincton, Kent School, Kent, Conn. 
Third Vice-President (one-year term) : 
C. WittiAMs, Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
H. G. Doy.e, George Washington University. 
Members of Executive Council: : 
(One-year term) 
A. L. Owen, University of Kansas. 
FELIPE DE SeT1éN, University of Southern California. 
(Two-year term) 
Cart O. SuNpstrom, Lake View High School, Chicago. 
Joun Hitt, Indiana University. 
(Three-year term) 
GUILLERMO SHERWELL, Washington, D. C. 
EpitH JoHNson, Tacoma, Washington. 
MaTHILDE DoMENGE, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
CAROLINE SHELDON, Grinnell College, Iowa. 


TO PRESIDENTS OF LOCAL CHAPTERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Dear CoLtteaGcues: I address you at this time to seek your codperation 
in making still more effective the work which you and I and our members 
have taken upon ourselves when we organized this Association. 

We have made good progress in many ways. Spanish is more widely 
taught and more highly regarded than it was when we first established our 
society three years ago. The language is, we are sure, also taught now by 
teachers much better prepared for their work than they were three years ago. 
In this growth and progress we believe that our Association has had no small 
part. There remains, however, very much more to be done. 

Among other things, we need more activity on the part of the twelve 
chapters which we now have in different parts of the country. Some of these 
have been very active and progressive. Others have been content to form 
their group and hold meetings at rather long intervals, and have not done all 
that they should to build up their local group or to secure new members for 
the national Association. 

I therefore feel that I should at this time make an earnest appeal to all 
chapter officers to look again upon the situation that confronts them in their 
section of the country, and to ask themselves whether they have done and are 
doing all that they can to encourage and improve the teaching and the teach- 
ers of Spanish in their vicinity. A frank and thorough examination of cir- 
cumstances, opportunities, and possibilities may conceivably serve to inspire 
to new efforts the officers and members of local groups. I suggest that the 
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reports of the activities of chapters as they appear in Hispania be studied 
by all chapter officers for suggestions that may prove helpful in their own 
work. 

Finally, permit me to suggest that each chapter be represented at the 
Fourth Annual Meeting to be held at the Hotel Auditorium in Chicago, all 
day on December 30th, and the forenoon of December 31st. We need their at- 
tendance. The chapters would greatly benetit by such attendance of a dele- 
gate. I believe that much help and inspiration would result for all of us 
from following out this plan. The question of sending a delegate resolves 
itself largely into a problem of finance. The New York Chapter has voted 
to pay half the expenses of its President and of the national President, who 
will attend this meeting. I suggest that each chapter take under serious con- 
sideration the advisability and possibility of sending a delegate. I believe 
that funds can be raised in each chapter either by contributions sought for 
that purpose or by giving an entertainment which would bring in the needed 
money. In some cases members of university faculties may be able to secure 
expenses from the university with which they are connected. This is not 
an uncommon practice in the case of other societies of national scope and im- 
portance. But in any case, will you not please discuss at your earliest oppor- 
tunity, either in general assembly of your chapter or in a meeting of your 
Executive Committee, ways and means of sending a delegate to this, our 
most important annual meeting so far in the history of the Association? We 
need the presence, counsel, and contact of chapter delegates. 


Sinecrely yours, 


LAwWrRENcE A. WILKINS, President. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Since the printing of the list of Life Members in the October Hispania, 
the following persons have taken life memberships: Prof. Hayward Keni- 
ston, Cornell University, candidate for president of the Association; Miss 
Carolina Marcial Dorado, New York City, Associate Editor of Hispanta; 
Miss Mathilde Domenge, Salt Lake City, candidate for Member of the 
Executive Council; Prof. Madison Stathers, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va.; Prof. Irving L. Foster, State College, Penn. 
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THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


New York CHApTER.—On Saturday, October 2, 1920, the chapter held the 
first meeting of the academic year. Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, President of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Director of Modern 
Languages in the New York City High Schools, opened the session and pre- 
sented briefly plans for the founding of the “Casa de las Espafias” in New 
York. The following officers were installed: President, Mr. William M. Bar- 
low, Curtis High School; Vice-President, Miss Florence Beiler, Washington 
Irving High School; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Hyman Alpern, Stuyvesant 
High School; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Gracia L. Fernandez de Arias, 
New Utrecht High School. 

Professor Federico de Onis of Columbia University gave a most enlight- 
ening address on “El espafiol en los Estados Unidos.” Enthusiastic applause 
frequently interrupted Professor de Onis as he discussed the present rapid 
development in the teaching of Spanish in the United States and its influence 
on the future political relations of this country and Spain and Spanish 
America. The address of Professor de Onis was read October Ist at the 
opening exercises of the University of Salamanca, Spain. It was printed 
entire in Hispanta for November, 1920. 


Cuicaco CHapter.—At the first meeting of the school year, held on Sat- 
urday, October 9, the members enjoyed an interesting program under the 
presidency of Prof. Carl O. Sundstrom. 

In a racy, panoramic, one-hour talk Miss Bertha J. Vincent of Senn 
High School led the audience over the route of her recent “Viaje por Espajfia.” 
Points of special interest emphasized by Miss Vincent were the Mezquita of 
Cérdoba, the “curso de fonética” given in the summer school in Madrid, and 
her visit to the home of Blasco Ibafiez. 

The second number, a conferencia on “El comercio latino-americano” by 
Sr. Francisco Alatorre, was an enthusiastic demonstration of the impetus 
that will accrue to inter-American trade from the completion of the two 
Chicago-Atlantic water routes. Sr. Alatorre concluded his address with an 
earnest appeal for a more sympathetic attitude toward Spanish America. 

The session closed with a discussion of plans for the meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish which will take place at the 
Hotel Auditorium, Chicago, during Christmas week. 


Los ANGELES CHAPTER—On Saturday, October 16, the Los Angeles 
Chapter held a most interesting session: Following a short informal reception, 
enlivened by musical numbers, Professor Felipe de Setién of the University 
of Southern California gave an illustrated lecture on Spain. The chapter is 
preparing to hold a “feria” during the winter holidays, in connection with 
the Mission Play of California at San Gabriel. 


Uran Orcanizes New CuHapter.—Another local chapter with the name 
of “El Ateneo” has recently been established at Salt Lake City under the 
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presidency of Professor G. Oscar Russell of the University of Utah. Much 
enthusiasm is shown by the large number of initial members. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHApTER—On October 31 the Northern Califor- 
nia Chaptet held one of its most successful meetings at the public library. 
Sr. Ramirez, Chilean exchange professor at the University of California, 
talked about some North American misconceptions of Spanish America, and 
the “ortografia Andrés-Bello,” used in Chile. Miss M. C. Grant discussed 
the teaching of Spanish in the intermediate schools. 

KANSAS CHApTER.—The second annual meeting of the chapter was held 
in the First Christian Church, Topeka, Kans., October 29, 1920, at 2 p.m., 
with forty-one members in attendance. The program was as follows: Presi- 
dent's Address, Professor Arthur L. Owen; “Suggestions for Using the Ob- 
jective Method in Junior High Schools,” Professor Arthur G. Byrns; “Diff- 
culties,” Miss Olive Collins; “Social and Political Aspects of the Regionalistic 
Movement in Spain” (address in Spanish), Professor José M. Osma. 

The President’s address dwelt mainly upon the Spanish teacher’s respon- 
sibilities, particularly in those places where the study of the classics seems 
to be dying out and that of Spanish taking its place. 

Professor Byrns illustrated upon a blackboard the advantage which some 
little skill in drawing gives to the teaching of vocabulary and conversation 
by the “object method.” 

Miss Collins’ remarks called forth prolonged and animated discussion 
over the number of the difficulties which are encountered in teaching Spanish 
in high schools. A point debated with especial vigor was the respective pro- 
portions of grammar and conversation which could profitably be attempted 
with classes of varying ages. 

Professor Osma spoke of the misconceptions which have arisen with 
regard to the regionalism of Cataluna, Galicia, and the Basque Provinces. 
The statement so often heard that one or the other of these regions seeks 
to become a separate political entity is a mistake, repeated sometimes ig- 
norantly, sometimes maliciously. The autonomy sought is local only, and the 
fullest possible development of each province can but redound to the glory 
of all Spain. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Professor Arthvr L. Owen, University of Kansas; Vice-President, Miss Marie 
Crawford, Topeka High School; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Agnes M. Brady, 
University of Kansas. 

At noon the chapter held a luncheon at the High School Cafeteria with 
the President acting as toastmaster. Interesting talks were made in Spanish 
by Sr. D. Miguel A. Umana (Costa Rica), Mr. F. L. Phillips (Westport 
High School, Kansas City, Mo.), Sr. D. Gonzalo Manibog (Philippine 
Islands). Miss Nora E. Siler (Porto Rico), and Mr. N. H. Huffman ( Porto 
Rico). It was voted to continue the luncheon as an annual affair. 


Gracia L. FERNANDEZ DE ARIAS 


New Utrecut High ScHoor 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 


CURSOS DE LENGUA Y LITERATURA ESPANOLA 
PARA EXTRANJEROS EN MADRID 


Herewith Hispania presents to its readers the official informa- 
tion of the Spanish Bureau concerning studies in Spain which was 
promised in our November number. If “Six Weeks in Madrid” in 
this number have filled any with a desire for similar experiences, 
behold what opportunities lie open.- 


Curso bE INVIERNO: 8 Enero a 24 Marzo de 1821 
Curso bE Orono: 8 Octubre a 20 Diciembre, 1921. 

Historia de la Literatura espaiola: Caracterizacién de las principales 
épocas, autores y obras, con atenciOn preferente sobre la época moderna. Dos 
horas semanales. Gramdtica espaiola: Resefia histérica de la lengua espafila, 
analisis de textos y ejercicios de composicién. Dos horas semanales. Fonética 
espaiiola: Analisis de los sonidos espafioles, ejercicios de pronunciacién y 
transcripcion fonética. Dos horas semanales. Cada curso consta de 60 horas, 
y corresponden a cada materia 20 horas. Los cursos son organizados por el 
Centro de Estudios Historicos, instituto creado por la Junta para ampliaci6n 
de estudios e investigaciones cientificas (Ministerio de Instruccién Publica y 
Bellas Artes), y la ensefianza esta a cargo de profesores designados por el 
Presidente del Centro, D. Ramon Menéndez Pidal. Certificados: Al final de 
cada Curso se conceden certificados de asistencia, y, mediante examen, certifi- 
cados de aptitud. Derechos de inscripcién: 100 pesetas por todas las en- 
sefanzas del curso. 

Curso pE VERANO 
Dos Cictos: 9 Julio a 20 Agosto de 1921 
9 Julio a 6 Agosto de 1921 

Presidente: Don Ramén Menéndez Pidal. Secretario: Don Antonio G., 
Solalinde, Centro de Estutlios Histéricos, Almagro 26, hotel, Madrid. 

Objeto y distribucién del curso, El décimo curso de vacaciones para ex- 
tranjeros, organizado por el Centro de Estudios Histéricos, instituto creado 
por la Junta para ampliacién de estudios e investigaciones cientitficas (Min- 
isterio de Instruccién Publica y Bellas Artes), se dara en Madrid, del 9 de 
julio al 20 de agosto de 1921. 

Este curso se propone principalmente ofrecer a los extranjeros que se 
dedican a la ensefianza del espanol o que desean familiarizarse con nuestra 
lengua y literatura, la oportunidad de completar sus conocimientos mediante 
conferencias y clases practicas, dadas por personas especializadas en las re- 
spectivas materias. Tales ensefanzas se completan con lecciones acerca de la 
historia, el arte, la geografia y la vida social de Espafia y con excursiones y 
Visitas a museos y centros de cultura. 

1] programa esta combinado de manera que los extranjeros puedan ma- 
tricularse por todo el curso de seis semanas, 0 solamente por las cuatro se- 
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manas primeras (9 de Julio al 6 de Agosto), segun las materias que deseen 
abarcar. 

En estas cuatro primeras semanas se veriticaran las conferencias de Gra- 
matica, Fonética y Literatura espafiolas ; las clases practicas seran de Fonética, 
Lectura de textos, Conversacién, Composicién y Comercio. Al final de este 
primer periodo se realizaran pruebas para la obtencién de Certificados de 
Suficiencia. 

En las dos semanas ultimas se daran conferencias acerca del Arte, la 
Historia, la Vida politica contemporanea, la Geografia y la Pedagogia es- 
pafiolas, y seguiran las clases practicas antes mencionadas. Se verificaran 
igualmente pruebas finales para la obtencién de Certificados de Suficiencia por 
aquellos alumnos que hayan asistido al curso completo de seis semanas. 

CONFERENCIAS DE LAS CUATRO PrIMERAS SEMANAS. Lengua espaiola: 
13 conferencias por Don Américo Castro, Catedratico de la Universidad de 
Madrid y Profesor del Centro de Estudios Histéricos. Fonética espainola: 
13 conferencias por Don Tomas Navarro Tomas, Director del Laboratorio de 
Fonética del Centro de Estudios Histéricos. Literatura espatiola: 13 confer- 
encias por Don Antonio G. Solalinde, Colaborador del Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos. Don Ramén Menéndez Pidal dara una conferencia sobre un tema 
literario o gramatical que se anunciara oportunamente. 


CONFERENCIAS DE LAS Dos ULTIMAS SEMANAS. Arte espaiiol: 6 conferen- 
cias por Don Elias Tormo, Decano de la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras de la 
Universidad de Madrid y Profesor del Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 
Historia de Espata: 6 conferencias por Don Enrique Pacheco de Leyva, Co- 
laborador del Centro de Estudios Histéricos. Geografia de Espatia: 4 con- 
ferencias por Don Juan Dantin Cereceda, Catedratico del Instituto-Escuela 
de Madrid y Colaborador del Centro de Estudios Histéricos. Resetia de la 
Pedagogia espaiola: 2 conferencias por Don Lorenzo Luzuriaga, Inspector de 
primera ensefianza, agregado al Museo Pedagégico de Madrid. Vida espaiola 
politica contempordnea; 2 conferencias por Don Manuel G. Morente, Cate- 
dratico de la Universidad de Madrid. 

Ciases PraActicas. Se constituiran tantos grupos de alumnos como sean 
necesarios para que en cada clase no haya, a ser posible, mas que diez per- 
sonas. Las materias seran las siguientes: Lectura de textos: 10 horas en las 
cuatro primeras semanas y 10 horas en las dos ultimas semanas, por varios 
auxiliares, bajo la direccién de D. Américo Castro, que también dara clase 
a cada uno de los distintos grupos que se constituyan. Conversacién: 10 horas 
en las cuatro primeras semanas y 10 horas en las dos ultimas semanas, por 
varios auxiliares, bajo la direccién de D. Antonio G. Solalinde, que también 
dara clase a cada uno de los distintos grupos que se formen. Fonética: 
20 lecciones en las cuatro primeras semanas, por varios auxiliares, bajo la 
direccién de D. Tomas Navarro Tomas, que también dara clase a cada uno 
de los distintos grupos que se constituyan. Comercio: 15 horas en las tres 
semanas y 15 horas en las tres ultimas semanas, por varios profesores compe- 
tentes. Ejercicios prdacticos: En el programa detallado de trabajo semanal, 
que se entregara a los alumnos al comienzo del curso, se indican los ejer- 
cicios practicos de Composicién, Traduccién y Transcripcién fonética que 
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deberan hacerse fuera de las clases y someterse al final de cada semana al 
profesor para su debida correccion. 

ExcursIonEs y Visitas. Se realizaran excursiones a Toledo, Segovia y la 
Granja (dos dias), el Escorial y Aranjuez, bajo la direccién de D. Elias 
Tormo, aprovechando para ello los sabados y domingos. Se efectuaran asi 
mismo visitas al Palacio Real y a los Museos Arqueolégico y del Prado. Se 
conseguira para los alumnos del curso entrada libre a los museos principales 
de Madrid, que sean de pago. 

Pruesas Finaves. Certificado de suficiencia. Para obtener el certificado 
que acredite un conocimiento suficiente del idioma espafiol, sera necesario 
someterse a unas pruebas finales que constaran de: I. Dictado de un trozo 
castellano. 20 minutos. II. Traduccién, al idioma respectivo, de un trozo 
castellano, con auxilio de un diccionario de bolsillo. 1 hora. III. Traduccién, 
al castellano, de un trozo del idioma respectivo, con auxilio de un diccionario 
de bolsillo. Hora y media. IV. Desarrollo, de un tema, sin auxilio de diccio- 
nario. 2 horas. V. Transcripcién fonética de un trozo castellano. 1 hora. 
V. Comentario oral en castellano, de uno de los textos explicados durante el 
curso, y contestacién oral a varias preguntas de las materias de lengua y lit- 
eratura tratadas en el curso. Obtendran el diploma los alumnos que alcancen 
una puntuacién superior a 5, siendo la maxima 10. Certificado de asisten- 
cia. Todos los matriculados que acrediten haber asistido a las clases un 
minimo de sesenta horas, podran solicitar un certificado de asistencia por el 
curso de cuatro o seis semanas en que hayan estado inscritos. 

INscRIPCIONES Y Otros Gastos. Se ruega a las personas que hayan de in- 
scribirse, que lo manifiesten con toda la posible anticipacién. Encarecemos 
la importancia de que se nos comuniquen cuanto antes estas inscripciones 
provisionales, pues asi se facilitan los trabajos preparatorios del curso. Los 
derechos de matricula son: Por el curso completo de seis semanas, 150 pese- 
tas. Por el curso de cuatro semanas, 109 pesetas. Matricula especial para 
clases practicas de Comercio (15 horas) 25 pesetas. Estos derechos se abo- 
naran en Madrid al entregar al interesado el cuaderno de matricula. Las 
personas que lleguen después de las dos semanas primeras, abondaran la ma- 
tricula de 100 pesetas cualquiera que sea la época de su llegada y el tiempo 
que deseen asistir al curso. El curso, aparte de estos derechos de inscripcidén, 
no tiene otros gastos que los relacionados con las excursiones y la compra 
de algunos libros. Estos gastos no suelen exceder de 150 pesetas, durante 
todo el curso. 

Vipa pe Los Estupiantes. Alojamiento en hoteles y casas de huéspedes. 
El coste de hospedaje en Madrid oscila entre 8 y 20 pesetas diarias en los 
hoteles de segunda clase y en las casas de huéspedes. Hay también, natural- 
mente, hoteles de primera clase a precios mas elevados. No existe en Madrid, 
mas que como excepcién rara, la costumbre de recibir huéspedes en casas 
particulares o en familia, La Secretaria del curso facilita listas de hoteles y 
casas de huéspedes, pero no responde en ningun caso de estos alojamientos. No 
existiendo en verano dificultades para el hospedaje, es preferible dirigirse 
desde la estacién a un hotel, y buscar después, entre la lista que entrega la 
Secretaria, un alojamiento conveniente. Residencia de Estudiantes. Un 
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numero determinado de alumnos puede hospedarse en la Residencia de Estu- 
diantes, institucién dependiente de la Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios. 
La Residencia, situada en la calle del Pinar numero 15, en el extremo norte 
de la ciudad, admite alumnos de ambos sexos. La Residencia tiene habita- 
ciones para una y dos personas, bafios, duchas, servicio médico, biblioteca, 
jardines y campos de deportes. En la Residencia conviven con los extranjeros 
un buen nimero de Profesores y estudiantes espafioles. En ella se organizan 
a menudo fiestas familiares en honor de los extranjeros: conciertos, funciones 
teatrales, bailes, tés y meriendas a la espafiola. El precio de la pensién com- 
pleta varia entre 12 y 15 pesetas diarias. Cambio de conversacién. Profesores 
particulares. Durante el curso, el Secretario tiene establecidas horas diarias 
de oficina para resolver las consultas de orden practico que los alumnos 
hagan. La Secretaria facilita cambios de leccién entre los estudiantes de 
lengua inglesa y espafiola. Asi mismo provee profesores particulares. 

Viaje A EspaNa. El Spanish Bureau con la cooperacién de la American 
Express Company esta haciendo los trabajos preliminares para organizar un 
“Viaje a Espafia.” Se dara un precio total por persona que incluira la estan- 
cia en Madrid con todos los gastos anejos, y excursiones especiales por Anda- 
lucia, el Norte de Espafia, Portugal y Francia. 

Servicios DEL SPANISH Bureau. Tanto las personas que se interesen en 
el proyecto del “Viaje a Espafia” como aquellas otras que prefieran hacer el 
viaje por su cuenta y deseen hacer su inscripcién provisional en los cursos 
(para lo cual hay que llenar una tarjeta de inscripcién) ; reservar habitaciones 
en la Residencia de Estudiantes (mediante un depdsito previo de $5.00) ; 
obtener alojamiento en pensiones y hoteles; proveerse de cartas de recomen- 
dacién para Madrid y recibir alguna informacién especial respecto a los cursos 
de Verano, Otofio e Invierno, no especificada en este anuncio o en el articulo 
publicado en el numero de Noviembre de Hispanta, deben dirigirse a D. Joa- 
quin Ortega (in charge of the Division of Studies in Spain in the Spanish 
Bureau of the Institute of International Education), Low Buildings, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


PROFESSOR ESPINOSA’S RETURN 

With the next number of Hispania the members of the Association will 
be glad to welcome the return of the Editor, Professor A. M. Espinosa. Due 
to his foresight, the associate editor in cherge of the journal was able to 
publish the October number exactly as he had planned it. The November 
and December numbers were a more arduous task and defects in them 
must be laid rather to inexperience than leck of care. As there was not 
on hand a sufficient stock of manuscripts of article and reviews (the review 
writers seem to have taken a vacation with the Editor) it was necessary to 
seek hurriedly for material to fill the pages. The associate editor takes oc- 
casion here to thank publicly the contributors who promptly answered his 
call for help. And now, in the name of the Association, welcome, thrice 
welcome to the Editor of Hispania, 

Acrrep Coester, Associate Editor. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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Catalogo Paremiolégico de Melchor Garcia Moreno, Madrid, 1918. 4°, 

248 pp. 

For the linguist one of the most interesting of the many subdivisions of 
folklore into which students of that science are pleased to divide it is that of 
the proverb. While folklore in itself has not enjoyed in Spain the wide and 
sympathetic popularity that has been its portion in many other lands, yet the 
division or subdivision just mentioned has from very early times received 
the attention of amateurs and scholars alike. Abundant evidence of this 
is afforded by the work of D. Melchor Garcia Moreno, whose deep interest 
in the subject has led him to publish a catalogue of the splendid collection 
of paremiologic works that he has made. 

Though the attempts at definition have been many, as yet no thoroughly 
satisfactory definition of a proverb, meeting with universal acceptance, has 
been made. Students are familiar with Lord Russell’s “The wisdom of many 
and the wit of one.” Pending the universally accepted definition and until 
the strict limitations of the proverb are defined, no serious complaint can be 
brought against Sefor Garcia for including in his catalogue works that are 
not usually to be considered as belonging to the proverb’s domain. The 
author’s eagerness to possess every obtainable work containing a collection 
of Spanish proverbs, no matter how small, explains the inclusion of such 
works as the first dictionary published by the Academy, the so-called Autori- 
dades. 

But quite apart from the inclusion of such works, the bibliography is 
not only the most recent, but one of the completest that we know for the 
Spanish field Sefior Garcia has 480 entries, thirteen of which are manu- 
scripts. In some instances there are duplications of titles, but as a rule the 
edition is different and frequently constitutes an essentially different work. 
Some of the titles included are of foreign works, but the number is relatively 
small. By way of comparison, Salva’s collection, exceedingly rich in point 
of rare material, had 143 entries, of which twenty-six may be considered dupli- 
cates. Of the whole number, fifty-three are not to be found in the Garcia 
collection in one edition or another. 

The foundation for the Salva collection was, however, not bibliography, 
but bibliophilism, for its founder scorned, as a rule, to place any contemporary 
publication in his collection. Not so Sefior Garcia; not only the earliest 
printed specimens, but the latest and sometimes least important works enter 
into the list of those he has gathered together. Yet the foregoing remark 
must in no wise be considered as a disparagement of the author’s work. He 
has succeeded in getting together a wonderfully rich collection consisting, 
in some instances, of unique copies and of works whose titles even were 
apparently unknown to Salva, Gallardo, and Sbarbi. The titles possessed by 
Salva and not found in the Garcia. collection are for the most part books 
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printed in the sixteenth century and were extremely rare even in Salva’s 
lifetime. 

Seftor Garcia’s love of his subject has led him also, in order to make his 
collection complete in the most essential material, to reproduce two volumes 
of extraordinary rarity, viz: Timoneda, E? Sobremesa y Alivio de caminantes, 
Valencia, 1569, and Vallés, Libro de refranes, Zaragoza, 1549. Vallés is con- 
sidered representative of the region of Aragon, Hernan Nufiez and Correas 
of Castile and Leén, Mallara and Caro y Cejudo of Andalusia, and Horozco 
of the central district in general. Any collection possessing the works of 
these authors has, consequently, a fundamental basis for a study of the 
Spanish proverb in its early forms in the regions of Castilian speech, 

To enumerate all the interesting items that serve to give value to the 
catalogue at hand would require mention of the larger part of its contents. 
Some idea of its wealth may be had when one finds there Escobar’s Las 
quatrocientas Respuestas a otras tantas preguntas, Valladolid, 1545, with its 
still rarer Segunda parte, id., 1552; the very rare second edition of the Tres- 
cientas preguntas, 1546, of Lopez de Corella; the 1502 edition of the Prover- 
bios de don Yiiigo Lépez de Mendoza, together with four other early editions 
of the same author, one of which, Antwerp, 1551, was unknown to any other 
bibliographer, and of another of which, Sevilla, 1546, Gallardo and Salva had 
no knowledge; the first edition, rarisima, of La Philosophia Vulgar of Mallara, 
Sevilla, 1568; and the first edition of the Refranes o Proverbios en Romance 
of Hernan Nijfiez, Salamanca, 1555. 

From a purely bibliographical point of view one of the prizes of the col- 
lection is the hitherto undescribed Refranes famosisimos y provechosos glosa- 
dos, Burgos, 1509, whose existence had been suspected but never verified. 
This unique copy is the earliest known dated edition, though Haebler sup- 
poses a copy which he describes to belong to the last decade of the fifteenth 
century, basing his attribution on the identity of the title-page engraving 
with that of Lo Carcer d’Amor, Barcelona, 1493. Identity of engravings does 
not, however, prove conclusively identity of date nor necessarily close prox- 
imity thereof, for it is well established that the same engravings were used 
frequently in different years and places. 

Though the fame of Erasmus may not rest on his activities as a collec- 
tor and writer of proverbs, yet his popularity as such in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries is indicated by no less than twelve editions of his col- 
lections of adages. The Spanish translations were numerous, and despite the 
prohibition placed by the Inquisition on all of Erasmus’s works they found 
their way in Spain. The popularity of the Distichs of Cato is well known, 
and of this work there are several editions to be found in the Garcia collec- 
tion. 

No account of the Catalogo would be complete without recognition of 
the very satisfactory way in which its compiler has brought it out. Not only 
has he furnished all necessary bibliographical details, but in the case of the 
more important works he has added lists of other editions and judicious 
comments concerning them, calling attention to errors on the part of previ- 
ous bibliographers, when, in his judgment, there were any. He has also re- 
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produced the title pages of all the rarer volumes comprised in his collection 
and in numerous cases has added portraits of Spain’s famous collectors and 
publishers of proverbs. The work is done with such care and completeness 
as to render it worthy of a place among the choicest works of Spanish bibli- 
ography, and it is to be hoped that Sefior Garcia’s example will find worthy . 
followers in this and all other branches of Spanish literature. 


Joun M. Hitt 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


‘BOOK NOTICES - 


Mexican Writers: Estelle Luttrell, Librarian, University of Arizona Library. 

83 pp. Univ. of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. $1.00. 

This pamphlet contains synopses of books and biographical notes about 
Mexican writers with ten full-page plates of portraits of fifty-five prominent 
authors. It lists 239 volumes, with a complete index affording easy reference 
to the authors. The synopses develop the theme of the works in question 
and will prove of great value to the student of Mexico and Mexican literature. 


Historia de Gil Blas de Santillana: Padre Isla, edited by Ventura Fuentes 
and Victor Frangois of the College of the City of New York. vi + 216 
pp. (111 text, 32 exercises, 13 verbs, 60 vocabulary.) Henry Holt & 
Company. 96 cents. 

The text is, of course, only a small portion of the original work. Each 
exercise, at the back of the book, consists of a set of questions for conversa- 
tion, a considerable amount of grammar drill, and a composition exercise. 
The section devoted to verbs contains paradigms of regular verbs and the 
most common irregular verbs. 


Manual de Comercio: M. Romera-Navarro, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. vi+ 276 pp. Henry Holt & Company. 1920. $1.24. 

There is an “Advertencia Preliminar” addressed by the author to the 
reader. The book is divided into four parts. Part I (98 pp.) treats of 
commerce in general. Part II (10 pp.) is devoted to comercial accounting. 
Part III (58 pp.) deals with commercial correspondence. Part IV (110 pp.) 
contains explanations and grammatical notes, Spanish-English and English- 
Spanish vocabularies, the most common abbreviations, a table of numerals, 
and an alphabetical index. 


La Batalla del Marne: Vicento Blasco Ibafiez, edited by Federico de Onis. 
xi +201 pp. (119 text, 12 notes, 70 vocabulary). D. C. Heath & Co., 
1920. $1.00. 

The story is taken from the novel, “Los Cuatro Jinetes del Apocalipsis.” 
Preceding the story is a sketch of Blasco Ibaiiez (7 pp.) in Spanish by the 
editor. A short chapter, partly from the original work, partly by the editor, 
connects the account of the battle with what precedes in the original work. 
The notes are both historical and linguistic. 
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Cuentos de la América Espafiola: Alfred Coester, Ph. D., of Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University. v + 236 pp. (136 text, 23 notes, 77 vocabulary). 
Ginn & Co. 1920. 96 cents. 

This is a collection of 17 short stories by representative Spanish-American 
authors. Accompanying the notes at the back of the book are short sketches 
of the various authors whose stories are included in the collection. The 
notes furnish necessary historical information as well as explanations of 
the linguistic difficulties. 


Un Drama Nuevo: Tamayo y Baus, edited by Clarence King Moore, of the 
University of Rochester. viii + 113 pp. (77 text, 6 notes, 30 vocabu- 
lary). Silver, Burdett & Company. 1920. $1.04. 

The introduction, in English, furnishes information about the life and 
works of the author and the position of the play in Spanish dramatic litera- 
ture. The explanations accompanying the list of characters are in English. 
The difficult passages in the text are explained in the notes. 


Terry’s Short Cut to Spanish: T. Philip Terry. xx + 543 pp. Houghton 

Mifflin Company. 1920. $2.00. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I (21 pp.) furnishes informa- 
tion, in English, about the Spanish language and peculiarities of speech in 
the various Spanish-American countries. Part II (305 pp.) is a grammar. 
It contains, in addition, long lists of words which are more or less related 
to English words in form and meaning, as well as slang expressions, proverbs, 
etc. Part III (180 pp.) is a “pocket interpreter.” containing 126 groups of 
words and expressions with phonetic pronunciation. There is a Spanish as 
well as an English index of words, with paragraph numbers indicating where 
the meanings may be found. 


Amar Sin Saber a Quien: Lope de Vega Carpio, edited by Milton A. Bu- 
chanan, of the University of Toronto, and Bernard Franzen-Swidelius of 
McMaster University, Toronto. vii + 202 pp. (128 text, 54 notes, 20 
vocabulary). Henry Holt & Company. 1920. $1.24. 

There is a preface in which we find interesting information about the 
nature of the play and facts concerning some of the early editions. The notes 
are unusually copious and contain, besides linguistic and historical explanations, 
many quotations of parallel passages, etc., mostly from other works of Lope 
de Vega. 


First Spanish Reader: Aurelio M. Espinosa, of Stanford University. 

xiii + 265 pp. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 1920. $1.28. 

The Reader is intended for beginners, especially in the junior high 
school. There are thirty-three chapters carefully graded in difficulty. The 
text, which is decidedly informational concerning things Spanish, is original, 
with the exception of the last few chapters, which are taken from well-known 
Spanish authors. Besides a large amount of prose, there are riddles, rhymes, 
and poems. Each lesson contains a reading text, a grammar exercise, 
and a set of questions. Following the lessons are 32 composition exercises 
based upon them. Then comes an appendix dealing with the verb, followed 
by a Spanish-English vocabulary and six pages of numerals and monetary 


. . . . 
expressions. The book is profusely illustrated with drawings and maps. 
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Manual de Correspondencia Comercial: Julio Mercado, of the Brooklyn 

Commercial High School. 91 pp. The Gregg Publishing Co., New York. 

88 cents. 

After the preface there is a short introduction in Spanish, concerning 
Spanish correspondence in general. Then follow about 50 letters in Spanish, 
each accompanied by an exercise consisting of a number of sentences or a 
whole letter to be translated from English into Spanish. Distributed through- 
out the book are groups of outlines suggesting letters to be composed by the 
student. After the letters are a few pages containing commercial informa- 
tion, such as postal rates, weights and measures, etc. There are two vocab- 
ularies, Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 


Vistas Sudamericanas: Blasco Ibafiez, edited by Carolina Marcial Dorado, 
of Columbia University. xvii + 232 pp. (122 text, 31 exercises, 21 notes, 

58 vocabulary). Ginn & Co. 1920. $1.00. 

After a short preface there is an introduction dealing with the life and 
works of Blasco Ibafiez. Then comes a short address to the reader in Spanish 
by the author. The “Vistas” consist of ten selections from “Los Argonau- 
tas,” five from “Los Cuatro Jinetes del Apocalipsis,” and three short addi- 
tional chapters, written, | presume, for this book by the author. The exer- 
cises each consist of a “Cuestionario,” a grammar review, a list of idioms, 
and a composition exercise. The notes are of a historical, grammatical, and 
explanatory nature. The book is profusely illustrated with drawings and a 
map. 


Cuentos Hispanoamericanos: Cincinato G. B Laguardia, of the United 
States Naval Academy. xv + 247 pp. (184 text, 53 vocabulary). Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1920. $1.00. 

This is a reading book intended for second-year high school pupils. 
Preceding the text are three pages of biographical notes in English, dealing 
with the authors represented. There are 21 “cuentos” by Spanish-American 
authors. Each story is divided into several reading lessons, each of which is 
accompanied by a set of questions, several exercises and some notes. There 
is a Spanish-English vocabulary at the end. 


El Capitan Veneno: Pedro Antonio de Alarcén, edited by Percy Bently 
Burnet. xi + 257 pp. (128 text, 36 questions and exercises, 73 vocab- 
ulary). Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 1920. $1.28. 

The preface is biographical and explanatory. Preceding the story is a 
short dedication by the author. Notes explaining linguistic difficulties and 
historical references in the text are placed at the foot of each page. There 
are 25 groups of questions in Spanish based upon the text and 20 composi- 
tion exercises. There is an unusually complete vocabulary. 


Wilkins’ Prognosis Test in Modern Languages: Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
Director of Modern Languages in the High Schools of New York City. 
8 pp. The World Book Company. 1920. $1.60 per package of 25 book- 
lets with one manual of directions. Specimen set, containing one test 
and a manual of directions, 10 cents, postpaid. 
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The examination is prepared for testing pupils who have not studied 
a foreign language, to determine their fitness for foreign language study. 
There are materials (words and sentences) for testing both visual and aural 
impressions and the ability to remember and reproduce them by writing 
and speaking. There is also a test on general grammar concepts. Spaces 
are arranged for scoring results. In addition the pamphlet contains brief 
elimination tests in French and Spanish to be given after four months. The 
manual of directions contains 15 pages. 


Short Stories for Oral Spanish: Anna Woods Ballard, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and Charles Oran Stewart, of the State Normal 
School, Huntsville, Tex. xi+115 pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Re- 
vised edition. 1920. 88 cents. 

There are 63 short selections. Based upon each selection are an ex- 
haustive set of questions and various suggestions in Spanish for reproduction 
and grammar drill. At the end of the book are two pages of notes of a 
grammatical nature, four pages of verb exercises, followed by 26 pages of 
forms of regular and irregular verbs, with rules for orthographic changes. 
The vocabulary covers 18 pages. 


El Pajaro Verde: Juan Valera, edited by J. Siegmeyer, of the Riverside 
High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 70 pp. (49 text, 21 vocabulary). Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1920. 65 cents. 

There is one page by the editor in Spanish, devoted to the life of the 
author. The story is divided into seven chapters, at the end of each of which 
there are a “Cuestionario” and a set of grammar questions in Spanish. In the 
vocabulary the meanings of the words are given in Spanish, with the addi- 
tion of the English equivalent, when necessary. 
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FOUNDATION COURSE IN SPANISH 


By LEON SINAGNAN 
Chairman of the Department of Spanish 
Stuyvesant High School, New York City. 


A Book or GREAT SIMPLICITY 


Its simplicity consists not merely in the clear, concise, and 
adequate statements of rules and principles, but rather in the 
analytical method of approaching complex problems. These 
are divided into their component parts and presented one part 
at a time. Simplicity and thoroughness have not been sacri- 
ficed to expediency. 

A Book or EsseENTIALS 
Every grammatical principle, every idiom, and every word 
presented in this book is of the commonest application in 
everyday Spanish both spoken and written. Indeed a char- 
acteristic feature of this book is the manner in which it not 
only includes everything that is essential but also excludes 
everything which serves no useful purpose in an elementary 
course. 
To insure thoroughness no effort has been spared to make 
each lesson productive of results by careful selection and plan- 
ning, rather than by attempting to include all possible material. 
Exercise material is abundant and practical, but not given in 
overdoses nor covering more than the pupil can assimilate. 
In every lesson the student is led to concentrate, to do one 
thing well, and not to scatter his energy by attempting too 
many things at one time. 


A Book WELL OrRDINATED AND GRADED 


The forty-six lessons of the course hold together in harmoni- 
ous coordination and correct sequence. Each lesson is logi- 
cally and pedagogically related to the preceding as well as to the 
succeeding ones. The entire work has been carefully graded 
and the material presented in each lesson has been so ordered 
as to lead the pupil by slow steps from the simpler to the more 
complex facts of the language. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston CHICAGO 
DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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UNEXCELLED 


Worman’s New First Spanish Book 
Worman and Bransby’s Second Spanish Book 


By J. H. Worman, Ph.D., Head of Spanish Department, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, 


The SIMPLICITY OF THIS TWO-BOOK COURSE 
is due to its direct method of teaching without the help 
of English. The first lessons are much like those in a 
child’s English first reader, containing short, easy sen- 
tences about the pictures. The lessons consist of con- 
versations, which teach the words and idioms needed 
in everyday life. 


Roessler and Remy’s First Spanish Reader 
jy Erwin W. Roesscer and Atrrep Remy, of the High School 
of Commerce, New York, N. Y. 


A BOOK FOR EARLY USE in the first vear of 
Spanish. In the earlier selections only the present 
tense of the verb is used. These selections are fol- 
lowed by interesting anecdotes, short stories and simple 
lessons on Cuba, Mexico, the Panama Canal, etc. 


Espinosa and Allen’s Elementary Spanish Grammar 
By Avuretio M. Espinosa, Ph. D., and Ciirrorp G. ALLEN. 


ENTHUSIASTICALLY endorsed by hundreds of 
secondary schools and adopted by the following col- 
leges: Hamilton, Mount Holyoke, Dartmouth, Rut- 
gers, Swarthmore, Allegheny, Colby, Hastings, Penn- 
sylvania State, and by the following universities: 
Brown, Leland Stanford. Cornell, Columbia, the Uni- 
versities of New York, Chicago, Kansas, Maine, Penn- 
sylvania. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO ROSTON ATLANTA 


SOMETHING NEW BUT TRIED 


Wilkins’ Prognosis Test in Modern Languages 


By LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 
Director of Modern Languages in the High Schools of 
New York City 
The use of the tests will help to eliminate much effort which is 
now wasted in teaching modern languages. The experience of the 
author with the tests in New York City schools indicates that their 
use will result in a vast saving of time on both the part of teacher 
and pupil. 
The Prices: 
Tests. 8 pages. Price per package of 25 examination booklets 
with 1 Manual of Directions, $1.60 net. 
Specimen Set. An envelope containing 1 Tests and 1 Manual of 
Directions. Price 10 cents postpaid. 


The Tests: 
A.—Collective Tests, (1) Visual—Motor (Seeing and Writing); (II) 
Aural—Motor (Hearing and Writing); (III) Memory; (IV) Gram- 
mar Concepts. 
B.—Individual Tests (V) Visual—Oral (Seeing and Speaking in 
English); (VI) Aural—Oral (Hearing and Speaking). 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila. 


IS YOUR SPANISH TEACHING PRACTICAL? 


Are your students proficient in conversation? 
Can they read the Classics? 
Can they write effective business letters? 


THE GREGG MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


was prepared to meet the increasing demand for books dealing 
with the commercial phase of the subject. 


MANUAL DE CORRESPONDENCIA COMERCIAL: Julio Mercado 

These letters, correct in form and idiom, are typical of usage 
among business men in Spain and Spanish America. The exer- 
cises drill in the use of important business terms. This text is 
indispensable where the aim of the student is to gain command 
of idiomatic business Spanish. 

Ninety-one pages. Spanish and English vocabularies. 

List price, 88c—Examination copy, 66c 


CUBA Y LOS CUBANOS: Mapes and Velasco 

One hundred nine pages of reading matter containing worth- 
while information; thirty pages of helpful exercises and notes; 
eighty-three pages of useful vocabulary, full of genuine idioms, the 
kind used every day in Latin-American countries. This book is 
of interest to the teacher who emphasizes the use of Spanish as 
a modern business asset. 

List price, $1.00—Examination copy, 75c 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York CHICAGO Boston SAN FRANCISCO 
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New Books for Spanish Courses 


GRAMMAR AND LESSON BOOKS 


WILKINS: FIRST SPANISH BOOK 


Combines lessons for beginners and reading material. Built from 
successful experience. 


WILKINS: SECOND SPANISH BOOK 


Continues the work of the First Book into the second year’s 
work. Contains brief summary of grammar. 


OLMSTEAD: FIRST COURSE IN SPANISH 
Simpler than Olmsted and Gordon’s widely used bridged 
Spanish Grammar. In every way adapted to high school pupils. 


READERS 


ALLEN AND CASTILLO: SPANISH LIFE 


A cultural reader for beginners on the same plan as \llcn and 
Schoell’s successful French Life. 


HILLS: SPANISH TALES FOR BEGINNERS 


A new edition of an old favorite containing direct method exer- 
cises by Mrs. Louise Reinhardt of the Colorado Springs High 
School. 


FERNANDEZ AND PURDIE: TROZOS SELECTOS 


A carefully graded second-year Spanish reader containing a 
variety of interesting and unhackneyed material of real literary 
value. 


ROMERA-NAVARRO: AMERICA ESPANOLA 
A concise but interesting account of the history, geography, 
industries, commerce, and literature of Spanish America. 


ROMERA-NAVARRO: MANUAL DEL COMERCIO 


A commercial reader and theme book for second-year pupils who 
are especially interested in the study of Spanish as an aid to 
business opportunity. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


From a Recent Review of 


Wagner’s Spanish Grammar 


“No saner, sounder textbook in Spanish is on the market. 
No other Spanish grammar surpasses it in simplicity and 
clearness of statement. For excellence of pedagogical me- 
chanics, it has not been approached.” 


Journal of Education, Sept. 27, 1917. 


No other Spanish grammar has had such praise. 
If you have never used this book, can you afford 
not to try it? 


In use today in nine New York City High Schools 


GEORGE WAHR :: Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Publicaciones de la 


“Revista de Filologia Espafiola” 


Introduccién al Estudio de la Lingiiistica Romance 
Por W. Meyer-Libke. Traduccion de A. Castro. Un 
vol. en 8vo de 370 pags., encuadernado en tela, $2.00. 
Antologia de Prosistas Castellanos 
Por R. Menéndez Pidal. Un vol. en 8vo de 370 pags., 
encuadernado en tela, $1.25. 
Manual de Pronunciaci6én Espafiola 
Por T. Navarro Tomas. Un vol. en 8vo de 240 pags., 
61 figs., encuadernado en tela, $1.25. 
La Versificacién Irregular en la Poesia Castellana 
Por P. Henriquez Urefia. Un vol. en 8vo de viii-338 
pags., $1.85. 
La Oracién y Sus Partes 
Por Rodolfo Lenz. Un vol. en 8vo de xx-546 pags.. 
$2.50. 
HARRIET V. WISHNIEFF 
126 W. 49th Street .New York City 


MAKE YOURSELF A 
XMAS PRESENT 


START YOUR SPANISH LIBRARY NOW 


$6.40 Worth of Books for $5.00 


V. Blasco Ibafiéz—Los enemigos de la mujer.............$1.10 
Azorin—Antonio Azorin nn 0.50 
Palacio Valdes—Seducci6n 0.50 
Benavente—Los intereses creados y la ciudad alegre 
Ruben Dario—Parisiana nn 1.05 
Martinez Sierra—Palacio 0.0 
Pio Baroja—Las tragedias 1.05 
E. Gomez Carrillo—Flores de penetencia.... 1.05 


To our friends in Hispania we are making the special 
Xmas offer of the above list of selected works by the 
choicest of modern authors, both Spanish and Spanish- 
American, at the exceptional price of $5.00. Do not neg- 
lect this opportunity to become acquainted with the best 
that has been writen in Spanish in our day. 


We have just received photographs of famous Spanish 
masterpieces and scenes. They come in size especially de- 
signed for school-room decoration, 25 x 32. The price is 
$6.00 each. Write for list. 


HARRIET V. WISHNIEFF & CO. 


Importadores de libros Espafioles 
126 West 49th St. New York City 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


AND ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
DISC LANGUAGE RECORDS 


Used and Recommended by leading educa- 
tors in schools, colleges, universities, Y. M. C. 
A. Branches, Army and Navy Training Camps 
and Educational Institutions where languages 
are taught. 
Our Records offer an invaluable aid in the 
study and teaching of foreign languages. 
The Pupil by hearing the foreign sounds, 
constantly repeated, quickly masters the cor- 
rect accent and pronunciation. 
The can and much 
time by drilling pupils with our language rec- 
AIR ds de by native teach d 
ecords are made by native teachers an 
FRENCH the voices are clear and distinct. 
ITALIAN | Specimen Record and Desk Manual, to 
Schools and Teachers, $3.00, postpaid. 
RECORDS FIT 


Interesting 64-page Treatise on Language 
ALL TALKING Study, mailed free on request. 


MACHINES | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
436 Hess Building, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


The habits, customs, ideas, that is to say, the psychology and 
the environment of our neighbors below the Rio 
Grande, are set forth in 


Morse’s Spanish American Life 
(Scott, Foresman & Co.) 


by means of some ninety selections from the best periodical 
literature of Mexico, Central America, Cuba, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Chile, Peru, etc. 

The articles are bright, well-written, realistic; vocabulary 
complete; maps appropriate; illustrations pertinent—many 
from the author’s own snapshots taken on the spot. The an- 
notations and commentaries display an intimate familiarity 
and keen sympathy with both North and South American 
points of view that is rarely found in text-book form. 


Portions of the text are designed for serious home study, 
and portions are suitable for sight reading in class. From the 
point of view of variety, vividness and vivacity they are un- 
equaled for oral reproduction. Their pre-eminent advantage 
is the transparent honesty with which they reflect actual every- 
day life in so many different spheres of life. 
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Libreria Espafiola de Carlos Figueras 
650 Amsterdam Ave. ( Bet. 91st and 92d Sts.), New York City. 


Diccionarios, gramaticas y ortografias de la Real Academia 
Espanola, diccionarios, enciclopédicos, enciclopédicos de Cien- 
cias, Literatura y Artes, espafol-ingles y v/v, espanol-frances 
y v/v, espanol-aleman y v/v, espanol-italiano y v/v, espanol- 
portugues y v/v. 


Gran surtifo en obras de 


Gomez Carrillo Azorin 

Pio Baroja \. Blasco Ibanez 
A. Palacio Valdés J. Benavente 

Bb. Pérez Galdos J. E. Rodo 
Amado Nervo Rubén Dario 
Felipe Trigo Ricardo Leon 
Caballero Audaz M. Sierra 


Ramon del Valle Inclan 


y otros autores modernos y contemporaneos. 


MEXICAN WRITERS 


Prepared by Lutrewi, Librarian, University of Arizona. 


This Library Bulletin catalogues in full 239 books on the language 
and literature of Mexico; gives biographical data concerning 8&2 writers; 
states the theme or gives the synopsis of over 80 works; contains 56 
portraits. 

The publication as a whole brings into brief survey the best of modern 
Mexican literature. The biographies, in many cases, supply data not 
hitherto available either in Spanish or English, while the longer syn- 
opses sketch the content of many important books not well known out- 
side of Mexico. Price $1.00 


Tue University oF ARIZONA LiprAry, Tucson, ARIZONA 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of Hisrania, published six times a year at Stanford Uni- 
versity, California, for October 1, 1920. 

Editor, Aurelio M. Espinosa, Stanford University, California. 

Managing Editor, Aurelio M. Espinosa, Stanford University, California. 

Business Manager, Alfred Coester, Stanford University, California. 

Publisher, The American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 

Owners (if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of stock; if not a corporation, give names 
and addresses of individual owners): The Members of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish, Lawrence A. Wilkins, Pres.. New York, N. Y.; Alfred Coester, Secy.- 
Treas., Stanford University, California. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders, holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: None. 

ALFRED COESTER, 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of September, 1920. 
FREDERICK SCHNEIDER, 
[sEaL] Notary Public in and for the County of Santa Clara, State of California. 
My commission expires June 6, 1922. 


COPIES 

PRICE LIST 
AND 
ILLUSTRATED 

BOOKLET 


CORTINA 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Easy as Listening” 


No longer a task but a fascinating pastime 


Used by students of languages, 
schools, colleges and universities 
throughout the world. 


CORTINA 
TEXT 
BOOKS 


FOR 
CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 
IN ALL 
LANGUAGES 


CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 


12 East 46th Street, New York 


BRENTANO’S 


Fifth Avenue and 27th Street 
New York City 


Offer the largest variety of Books in the Spanish language, 
both originating in Spain and Spanish America. New books 
continually received from these countries. 


“SPAIN and SPANISH AMERICA” 


An annotated catalogue of Spanish and Spanish-American lit- 
erature; the Spanish part compiled by Professor F. de Onis, 
of Columbia University ; the Spanish-American part, classified 
according to countries, by Dr. |. Goldberg, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is sent free upon request, and recommended especially 
as containing the best suggestions for the forming of a library 
of Spanish books for private use, schools, and public libraries. 


Uniform editions of popular Spanish and Spanish-American 
writers, in course of publication: 


RUBEN Dario, issued so far, 22 volumes, at $1.00 each. 
AMAbO NERVO, issued so far, 14 volumes, at $1.00 each. 

E. CARRERE, issued so far, 8 volumes, at $1.00 each. 

E. GOMEZ CARRILLO, issued so far, 14 volumes, at $1.00 each. 
Ricarbo Leon, issued so far, 8 volumes, at $1.00 each. 


Norice :—Most of the books mentioned by Mr. C. K. Jones, on pages 
211 and 212 of Hispanta, are continually kept in stock. 


have published “Goldberg's Studies in Spanish-American 
Literature,” $2.50. 


(From the review of Hispania, October 1920:—“To students of 
Spanish-American literature, the book is absolutely indispensable.” ) 


Spanish-American series: 


L. Marroquin: 


L. Blanco Fombona: “The Man of Gold” $2.00 
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THE HISPANIC SERIES 


Under the Editorship of JOHN D. FITZ-GERALD, Ph.D., Litt. D. 
University of Illinois 
BOOKS NOW READY 
ALARCON: EL CAPITAN VENENO. Edited with introduction, 


notes, exercises, and vocabulary by P. B. Burnet. The text 1s 


illustrated with 6 drawings by Angel Cabrera Latorre. 

BERGE-SOLER and HATHEWAY: ELEMENTARY SPANISH- 
AMERICAN READER. This reader is based on the narrative 
of a South American trip of a Boston family. It contains 24 
illustrations bearing on South American history, scenery, etc. 

BUSHEE: FUNDAMENTALS OF SPANISH GRAMMAR. A 
careful systematic outline of the important facts. For colleges 
and normal schools with strong grammar foundation in other 
foreign languages or English. 

ESPINOSA: ADVANCED SPANISH COMPOSITION OR 
CONVERSATION. This is a practical classroom text-book 
of composition and conversation. It systematically reviews 
Spanish grammar from the first principles. 

ESPINOSA: ELEMENTARY SPANISH READER. For first 
and second years. Includes folk tales from Spanish and Mexican 
literature, collected by the author, a folklore specialist. 

ESPINOSA: FIRST SPANISH READER. An easy reader and 
exercise book to accompany the grammar or for review work. 
Makes the fullest use of Spanish in the classroom. 

LAGUARDIA AND LAGUARDIA: ARGENTINA—LEGEND 
AND HISTORY. Consists of readings selected from the lit- 
erature of Argentina. Two maps and 36 illustrations. 

MARTINEZ DE LA ROSA: LA CONJURACION DE VENE- 
CIA. Edited with notes and vocabulary by A. L. Owen and 
J. T. Lister. It is unusually well suited for early reading. 

MORENO LACALLE: ELEMENTOS DE ESPANOL. The 
method employed is eclectic, providing clear and definite instruc- 
tion and abundant and varied practice. Maps and vocabulary. 

WILKINS: ELEMENTARY SPANISH PROSE BOOK. A very 
interesting travel story dealing with Spain and South America, 
especially with the interests of everyday life. Grammar work, 
notes, and vocabulary. Illustrated. 


WILKINS: UNIT PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION. Each 
passage is complete in itself, and is well adapted for translation 
into Spanish. It is being used successfully in combination with 
many composition texts. 

WILKINS: SPANISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. An authori- 
tative and masterly discussion of the teaching of Spanish. Has a 
wealth of helpful information, suggestions, and directions. 


BOOKS FORTHCOMING 


CARRION AND AZA: ZARAGUETA (Gretchen Todd). 


beg BAUS: UN DRAMA NUEVO (J.D. Fitz-Gerald and 
i 


TRUEBA: SELECTIONS (J. Van Horne). 
BRETON DE LOS HERREROS: MARCELA (W. S. Hendrix). 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Heath Facts 


No. 3 


T IS A PLEASANT RELIEF, in these days of contro- 
I versy, to hark back to Tennyson’s simple but sensible re- 

mark, “It is the authors, more than the diplomats, who 
make the nations love one another.” 


To hope that by stressing the study of good literature we 
could abolish the sources of ill-will, would be at once futile 
and quixotic. 


Is it equally utopian to dream of, at least, sowing the 
seeds of universal good-will and—of the important réle that 
awaits the sympathetic teacher of Modern Languages in the 
subtle upbuilding of international comity? 


The Drama occupies a unique place of honor as the chosen 
instrument of mutual understanding. 


For the student, the great dramatist is more the creator 
than the creature of his time. The bold sweep of his imagina- . 
tion, his clear-visioned interpretation of Life, his deepened 
sense of its realities, his assured mastery of its many moods, 
his clear-cut characterization of human pathos, humor and 
tragedy,—all these qualities in a “classic” drama quicken up 
before the reader the record of the lives of men, in a frame- 
work of rapid give-and-take that leaves behind a never-to-be- 
forgotten impression. 


Second Semester Suggestions in Spanish Drama 


Ramos Carrién y Vital Aza: Fortuna 
Hartzenbusch: Los amantes de Teruel 

Garcia Gutiérrez: El trovador 

Los Quintero: Dofia Clarines and Majiana de sol 
Benavente: Tres Comedias 

Calderén: El alcalde de Zalamea 

Nufiez de Arce: El haz de lefia 

Tamayo y Baus: Lo positivo 

Echegaray: O locura o santidad 


. P. S—Henriquez Urefia: Tablas cronoldégicas de 
la literatura espafiola. 


_ The Drama is the snapshot and cross-section of human 
action. It is the surest gauge, the shortest road to the soul of 
a nation. 


The Heath imprint is worth looking for 


D. C. Heath and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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